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CHARLES T2"YERKES, 2 <thte 

American who, after making a 
fortune in Chicago out of building 
street railways, is now making a still 
greater fortune building the under- 
ground tubes in London, has returned 
to visit his brother Americans. The 
following is from the New York 


Journal of January 11th: 

Charles T. Yerkes, who has just 
returned from London, where he has 
completed arrangements for the con- 
struction of the tube railways in that 
city, talked interestingly to an 
“AMERICAN” reporter last night 
about his plans and about the present 
condition of affairs, commercially, in 
this country. 

Mr. Yerkes, on his trip away from 
the United States, received many new 
impressions regarding the menace to 
this country from the Trusts and their 
development, and was inclined to be 
rather pessimistic regarding the trend 
of affairs in the United States. 

‘©The condition here, if continued 
for any length of time, will tend to 
promote Socialism,” he said. ‘‘I do 
not say this carelessly nor heedlessly, 


but after a careful consideration of all 
the conditions. 

‘‘Within a short time twenty separate 
systems will own all the railroads in 
this country, which will be an impres- 
sive lesson in the development of 
Socialism in this country.” 

Mr. Yerkes also bitterly arraigned 
the Trusts and like commercial com- 
binations, and placed upon them the 
responsibility for the conditions tending 
to cut off the commercial supremacy of 
the United States. That the commer- 
cial supremacy of the United States is 
being rapidly endangered he its certain, 
and fears that the end may come sooner 
than anticipated. 

“For certain combinations, I have no 
criticism, “he said. ‘‘For instance, a 
few years ago it cost 10 to 15 cents 
to travel ten miles in New York City. 
Now the same distance may be covered 
for a nickel. This is an illustration of 
the benefits of wise combination. 

“On the other hand, combinations 
have been made during the last few 
years which are wrong in principle and 
which could not have existed this 
long had it not been for the unusual 
prosperity in this country. <A few 
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promoters bring into combination 
a hundred mills, paying for each 
mill an excessive price in cash or 
issuing to its owners an excessive 
amount of stock, or both, necessitat- 
ing excessive and extortionate prices 
for the products of the Trust thus 
formed, in order to pay dividends to 
the stockholders, and especially to the 
promoters. 

“For this reason I am opposed to 
Trusts. I have had to buy an immense 
amount of material, such as is furnished 
by the Trusts, and I know that by 
reason of Trust organizations, I have 
been forced to pay tremendous ad- 
vances in price. In many cases I have 
been, forced “to jpay— 50. per cent; 
frequently 20 and 30 per cent. advance. 

‘‘For this reason I shall buy all my 
material in England. In the first place 
because I want to buy from those with 
whom I shall deal, and secondly be- 
cause I couldn’t buy at the present 
advanced prices in this country. J can 
buy rails, cars, copper and small machin- 
ery, in fact, everything needed, in Europe 
much cheaper than in the United States. 

‘‘As Ihave said, I am not opposed 
to combinations which are likely to be 
of benefit to the people or the country, 
but these combinations of capital which 
aid or benefit only the promoters, and 
indirectly the stockholders, naturally 
meet with my condemnation. 

“‘The over-issue of stock, the vast 
watering that has gone on in every 
combination of the Trust sort, will bea 
fearful thing to deal with when values 
begin to shrink. Only the great pros- 
perity of the country has enabled this 
great weight to be borne this long. 
Soon the demand for Trust materials 
will be begun to be satisfied, and when 
that time comes and the various Trusts 
have to get out and hustle for orders, 
you will see a panic among the Trust 
olk. 

“IT am not a calamity howler nor a 
panic shrieker ; the inevitable is appar- 
ent to every shrewd observer. There 
will be no sudden crash in the pros- 
perity in this country, but there will be 
a gradual decline in prices in Trust 
products, and when they have dropped 
as far as they can, they will have to 


begin to squeeze the water out of their 
stocks and forego the large dividends 
they are paying now.” 

‘‘Would a reduction in the tariff help 
the situation ?’”’ Mr. Yerkes was asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Yerkes. ‘‘The tariff 
is simply one of the means for provid- 
ing revenue for the country, and I don’t 
think that any alteration in present 
tariff arrangements would affect the 
situation at all. The solution of the 
present difficulties lies in the law of 
supply and demand. We have had a 
period of great prosperity ; crops have 
been good, money has been plentiful, 
and there has been a great demand for 
commodities of all sorts* When this 
demand slacks up the remedy for Trust 
conditions will begin to develop.” 

In speaking of his London under- 
ground railroad, Mr. Yerkes said that 
the Baker street and Waterloo road 
would be completed about next Christ- 
mas, a stretch of six miles. Altogether 
there are four railroads to be built, 
covering fifty miles. All his material 
will be built abroad, for the reasons 
given. 

‘“‘American steel has risen 40 per 
cent. in price in the past few years,” he 
said, ‘‘and is rapidly becoming a drug 
in the market abroad. 

“This is how our foreign market is 
being cut from under us. I don’t think 
we can maintain our commercial su- 
premacy very long unless conditions 
are changed quickly.” 

It is really amusing how the great 
capitalists quarrel among themselves 
over the division of the spoils. Yerkes 
thinks it all right to buy up legislatures 
and town councils that he may consoli- 
date his street railways. He thinks it all 
right for his consolidated railways to rob 
the public, and he sees no lesson to be 
learned in Socialism from his consolida- 
tions. No; Yerkes would not teach So- 
cialism ; it is always the other monopo- 
list who does such pernicious teaching. 
He may hold up the public for all the 
traffic will bear but when the other 
fellows play the same game we are 
going to have ‘‘troublous times.” 


YERKES—LONDON’S REAL LORD MAYOR J 


Yerkes finds fault with our American 
manufacturers for raising their prices 
on him 40 percent. He sees that this 
greed of our manufacturers betokens 
a cessation in our march toward the 
domination of the world’s markets. 
This would be true if the high prices 
were to be permanent, but they will not 
be. Today there is a tremendous 
demand for home products and conse- 
quently prices have risen, but this is 
only temporary. It will not be three 
years before there will be a glut in the 
home market. Prices will fall to an 
unprecedentedly low mark. 

We must then flood Europe with our 
tremendous surplus which we will offer 
at any price obtainable. Europe will 
nct be able to withstand the deluge. 
Her tariff walls will be submerged. 
Her ruin will be only a prelude to the 
ruin of America. Yerkes will find 
that it is better to have a 40 per 
cent. rise in prices than a 90 per 
cent. fall. 

However, in the meantime it is 
noticeable that notwithstanding the 
encouragement our manufacturers are 
deriving from low prices in this 
country, they are every day seen 
extending the field of their operations 
in foreign parts. Very recently 
American and French capitalists have 
oined together in the establishment in 
France of a great shipyard, and 
another American company has made 
arrangements to establish in Germany 
a factory to manufacture radiators. 
That Americans have gone to England 
and built a great plant to manufacture 
electrical machinery is, of course, an 
old story. 

As soon as there is a slackening of 
demand in America for goods, and 
prices begin to fall, the tendency will 
be for Europeans to put up the tariff 
to prevent the consequent influx of 


American goods. The next step in 
the programme then will be for the 
Americans to still further extend their 
operations in Europe by mining be- 
neath the tariff walls, by building 
American plants and manufacturing 
goods there, finding shelter under the 
very tariff which the Europeans are 
erecting for their destruction. This 
transfer of American capital to Europe, 
and the building of American factories 
there, will have, to a certain extent, 
a tendency to prolong the capitalistic 
system, inasmuch as it not only gives 
employment to American labor in 
furnishing the capital to build this 
machinery for Europe, but it also 
gives employment to European labor 
in building such plants. Of course the 
great reason why Americans are going 
to build industrial plants in Europe is 
that they know how to build machinery 
which operates more economically than 
the medizval stuff still largely in use in 
Europe. However, it is only a question 
of time when these plants will be 
finally finished, and the labor which 
they will have displaced will greatly 
increase the difficulty of solving the 
world’s unemployed problem. It is 
true that the Socialists have made 
mistakes in setting too early a date for 
the great unemployed problem which 
must finally usher in Socialism. The 
reason is that they did not realize the 
many developments which capitalists 
would make in their machinery to 
render it still more effective. For 
instance, in the United States during 
the last three years there has been 
almost a complete overhauling of our 
railroads, laying down heavier rails, 
building larger tunnels, putting up 
heavier bridges, building larger cars 
and locomotives, etc., which has given 
employment to an enormous amount of 
labor. At the same time, all these 
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improvements when finished mean ulti- 
mately a corresponding economy in 
labor. Already the locomotive engin- 
eers upon many railroads are finding 
themselves out of a job, because two of 
the big locomotives haul as much freight 
as three of the older and smaller ones. 
Last summer when I was in some of 
the ports of Lake Erie, I was very much 
impressed with the enormous number of 
men who had been thrown out of em- 
ployment by the use of the ‘‘clam-shell 
iron ore unloading machines.”” One of 
these enormous derricks will scoop up 
ore out of a barge and with the labor of 
three men do as much as 25 men did 
formerly. Just now this saving of 
labor is not noticed so much, because 
of the enormously increased demand 
for ore through the great consumption 
of iron going on today in the United 
States in the reconstruction of the 
industries as referred to above. Our 
industrial structure now is in the con- 
dition of a building which is about 
completed, with the scaffolding all 
around it which has been erected to 
assist the workmen in completing the 
structure, 
putting on the finishing touches, the 
cornices and the roof. We have fitted 
up this building with the most elaborate 
automatic machinery. You will simply 
touch a button and get what you wish, 
when the building is completed; that 
is, you may if you happen to be the 
owner of the building. 

It happens, however, that we, the 
people of the United States, decide at 
every election that we are not the 
owners of the building called the 


and we are now simply” 


United States nation, but that it is 
owned by Messrs. Rockefeller, Morgan 
& Co. They are the ones who shall 
touch the button and get what they 
want through the automatic machinery 
that we have made for them. The 
building being completed and _ the 
machinery installed, they will have no 
more use for ‘“‘us,” and so will naturally 
say: ‘‘We are very sorry that you say 
you must go; we would like to have 
you stay and visit us for a while.” It 
is quite possible that when we, the 
American People, start.to leave our 
country, and find there is no place to 
go, we may reconsider our refusal of 
Mr. Morgan’s invitation to remain in 
the United States, and tell him that we 
have changed our mind. We may say 
to him: ‘‘Well, Mr. Morgan, we have 
decided that inasmuch as this great 
United States industrial structure is 
now completed, and furnishes every- 
thing that we could possibly desire, if 
we merely touch the button, we have 
decided to remain with you and touch 
the button and get what we want.’’ Of 
course, if we expect to make any per- 
manent stay in this great National 
Household, we must expect to make 
arrangements with Mr. Morgan to have 
a joint tenancy with him. The best 
way to do this is to decide to havea 
joint ownership of the structure. We 
can own it whenever we decide that 
we wish to do so, and can make 
our decision effective by going to 
the ballot box and voting for the 
public ownership of the means of 


production. 


Let the Nation Own the Trusts. 


CLASSES IN AMERICA 


WE Americans have a great advan- 

tage over other nations in our 
unconsciousness of classes. That we 
have rich and poor is not denied, but 
that we have classes and class feeling 
is almost as vigorously denied by the 
oor as by the rich. And this denial of 
the palpable has an effect upon the 
social consciousness that it is hard to 
over-estimate. 

In Europe classes are a recognized 
institution. The peasant never thinks 
that he is anything but a peasant, nor 
does the nobleman ever think he is 
anything but a nobleman. Even the 
very rich capitalist feels that he is 
hardly as good as the poor aristocrat. 

In America, while differences in 
wealth have really made very distinct 
class cleavages, we refuse to recognize 
this condition ; and there is no doubt 
that this refusal will sooner or later 
have a considerable political effect. 
We deny that Mr. Rockefeller’s money 
was ever given to him except for the 
benefit of the whole people, and we 
have been insisting that the wealth of 
such men would be distributed by 
natural laws in the course of time, and 
the sons of other men would be quite 
as liable to own Rockefeller’s wealth as 
his own descendants. This, indeed, is 
the stock argument of almost all oppo- 
nents of Socialism. They insist that 
while there is great wealth in a few 


hands, this is simply an ephemeral 
condition of affairs, and that no one 
family will hold great wealth any 
length of time. So long as people gen- 
erally believe this, itis not difficult to 
understand why it is they refuse to 
consider any change of society which 
would aim at preventing the concentra- 
tion of wealth, feeling, as they do, that 
it will regulate itself automatically. 
However, we are now realizing that this 
concentration of wealth, and the hold- 
ing of the natural resources of the 
country by a few immensely rich 
families, not only gives no sign of 
being an ephemeral state of affairs, but 
has every indication of being a perman- 
ency." Every -yearithe very rich sare 
becoming more and more strongly in- 
trenched behind their ramparts of gold, 
and the public are generally recogniz- 
ing that under our existing social sys- 
tem there is no possible remedy for the 
inequality of wealth. It is true we have 
anti-Trust bills galore introduced in our 
Houses of Congress, having for their 
object the levelling of the great for- 
tunes, but these bills are felt by every- 
one to be of no possible avail in that 
direction. Concentration of wealth is 
an inevitable result of our economic 
system, and we can no more make 
effective laws to prevent it than we can 
make laws to prevent the sun shining. 
However, the introduction of these 
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anti-Trust bills year after year in our 
Congress indicates strongly the wish of 
the people to level wealth and to abolish 
conditions which make classes. They 
are also a very reluctant confession that 
there is such a thing as a class cleavage 
in the United States. Our sentiments 
are too strongly democratic to allow 
any classes to remain if we can possibly 
prevent it, because we are fundamen- 
tally opposed to classes, and to this 
extent Socialism, which aims to abolish 
classes, will have a spiritual significance 
to the people of the United States 
which it has not in European countries 
where aristocracy is a recognized insti- 
tution. There has never been a nation 
of free people, such as we Americans 
are, resolving year after year that they 
wished to do a certain thing, and hav- 
ing every reason to get their wish, and 
also having every means for carrying it 
into effect, but what finally succeeded 
in their desires. While we scoff at the 
anti-Trust laws as being ridiculous, yet 
we can see behind them the determina- 
tion of the people to accomplish the 
establishment of an economic equality 
among the people of this country. 
One hundred years or more ago, in 
colonial days, and before we separated 
from England, there was a long period 
of time in which we kept on passing 
resolutions and having meetings, and 
even having physical encounters with 
her. It was with the greatest reluctance 
we ever finally considered the possibil- 
ity of separation from the mother coun- 
try. In fact, it was once considered 
rank treason to refer to independence 
as an ultimate outcome of the agitation 
against England’s tyranny. We ex- 
pected to make some sort of a com- 


problem. He cannot feed us. 


promise by which we would still remain 
colonies and yet participate in all the 
advantages of an independent country. 
It is the same today. We expect to 
allow the Rockefellers and Morgans to 
own us, and yet we expect to have all 
the luxuries of complete independence 
which can only accompany self-owner- 
ship. It will finally be found to be 
just as impossible for us to remain free 
and independent under King Morgan as 
it was for us to remain free and inde- 
pendent under King George. In fact, 
theoretically, as has been proven by the 
English colonies—Canada and Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, etc.—it would have 
been much more possible for us to 
remain under King George than it will 
be for us to remain under King Morgan. 
King George did not need to have been 
even a benevolent despot to have kept 
the American colonies; he needed but 
to have been sane. King Morgan, 
with all his benevolence, can never 
keep his American colonies, simply 
because the economic system will pre- 
vent him from devising a plan which 
can avert the great unemployed 
Under 
King George the economic problem was 
how we could produce exough to give us 
the luxuries and comforts of life. Under 
King Morgan the problem is:—How 
can we prevent ourselves producing 
too much? Our fear is that we will be 
swamped in a rising sea of wealth. 

What we must do is not to try and 
prevent the sea of wealth from rising, 
but to construct the bark of Socialism 
which will float us safely upon it, so 
that instead of wealth being a menace 
to us we will be borne forward upon it 
to the Golden Age of Man. 


_WHEN THE STONES CRY OUT 


WHEN THE STONES CRY OUT 


How have you dowered me, City, my mother— 

Me, a man, your child? 

You who can clothe in silk have left my need to another; 
You have fed me, for milk, with the gutter’s waste. 

Is it strange if the drinker be defiled 

When his hunger bids him taste? 


You have brought to my manhood’s desire 

The form of guilt for a bride. 

Be it so; at the least she is mine, I say, 

And for her I spend with a prodigal’s pride 

My birthright of passion, my income of unearned shame. 
I am your son, recall; you will count the cost one day 
Who left me unmothered, unsheltered 

And mocked by a nameless name. 


Yes, I am son of yours, 

Son and slave to your greed. 

Do your well-born children biush to see your face in my own? 
They toss me a coin, perhaps—cause rather than cure of my need— 
As they pass me—not too near—they who are wise and strong. 
Pride profiled yellow upon it—gold is meant to be thrown. 

{f it cut my cheek as it falls, 

Can the sting of gold do wrong? 


I come to inherit my own, 

Since I am born, as it seems— 

The wealth that will save me my daughter, will heal my son that 
is sick. 

Give me the sky that my brother breathes, that my children see in 
their dreams; 

The right I merit of food and of fire at the coming of night. 

Give me a noontide apart from fever and walls of brick, 

For the streets of my life are blind 

And unswept and walled from the light. 


SELIGMAN: A FIG FROM THISTLES 


HILE Professor Seligman and 
myself are at disagreement 

upon our economics, I am proud to 
class him as my old-time friend. We 
have known each other for over fifteen 
years. This goes to show that men 
may have different economic beliefs 
and yet not lose their esteem and 
regard for each other. Professor 
Seligman is one of the few men of 
great wealth in this country who, 
instead of giving their lives to pleasure 
or to the making of money, have devot- 
ed them to enlightening humanity ; 
although, as I have said, the kind of 
enlightenment he gives it is not exactly 
the kind I would give. 
not interfere with a general commenda- 
tion of his course. He belongs to the 
well-known family of bankers of that 
name, and in the ordinary course of 
events would have been accumulating 
bonds rather than books on political 
economy. He has the finest private 
library on political economy in the 
United States. A great many of those 
who attended the debate at Cooper 
Union, and lingered about the door 
after it was over, were apparently 
rather astonished to see us two march 
off together, arm in arm. with a dozen 


Still, that does 


Socialists, to a well-known cafe and all 
partake of a love feast. ~ 

I have no doubt that Professor 
Seligman will some day be much 
nearer to the Socialist theory than he 
is at present, although it may be easily 
seen from the verbatim report of the 
debate which is given in this issue, that 
his position is not so far from ours as is 
that of most of the other professors of 
political economy. 

His recent book’ “The Economic 
Interpretation of History” (The Mc- 
Millan Co.), is the most sympathetic 
account of the Socialist theory and of 
Marx’s great work that has yet appeared 
by aman nota Socialist. It is a work 
of great erudition and gives a very fair 
and complete presentation of Marx’s 
theory and shows up the absurdity of 
those shallow economists, like E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews and others, who try to 
detract from the lustre of that great 
man’s fame by putting others, such as 
Rodbertus, above him in the master- 
ship of economic analysis. I advise 
every one who wishes a concise state- 
ment of the Marxian theory, given 
in a fair and impartial manner by one 
of its opponents, to read Seligman’s 
book. 


E, R. A. SELIGMAN 


President American Economic Association. 
Professor Political Economy, Columbia University, N. Y. 


| THE SELIGMAN-WILSHIRE DEBATE 


HE debate on January 16 in New 

York was a great success, as may 

be seen from the following extract 

from the account in the New York 
Volkszeitung of Jan. 17th: 

“The mere announcement that Mr. 
Wilshire would debate with Professor 
Seligman was sufficient to bring to- 
gether 7,000 to 8,000 people in Cooper 
Institute on the evening of January 16, 
a sure proof of the strong hold that 
Socialism has upon the people of the 
Metropolis. Ata quarter-before eight 
the great hall was already over-filled, 
and still hundreds more clamored for 
admittance. At eight o'clock aisles, 


corridors and platform were blocked», 


and hundreds were not able to gain 
admittance at all. The discussion was 
of particular interest, inasmuch as it 
proved that Professors of Political 
Economy may perhaps understand 
everything else except Socialism. Pro- 
fessor Seligman found himself placed 
on the defensive, and had to make 
several apologies for his own remarks. 
His arguments against Socialism, or 
what he termed the weaknesses of 
Socialism, were so weak that it was a 
very easy matter for Mr. Wilshire to 
refute them all. The audience was 
largely in favor of Mr. Wilshire, and 
his remarks were heartily applauded.” 

The chairman of. the meeting, Prof. 
Sprague Smith, made a short statement 


of the objects of the People’s Institute 
under whose auspices the debate was 
being held. Among other things he 
said that the ideal of the Institute was a 
complete democracy. 

Mr. Wilshire was then introduced 
to the great audience and after the 
tumultuous applause had _ subsided, 
said: 

The chairman has said that the 
mission of the People’s Institute is to 
further Democracy in its completest 
form; and I can say that I know of no 
better definition of Socialism than that 
it is Democracy in its completest form. 

We have today what is assumed to 
be complete democracy. Asa matter 
of fact, it is simply a political demo- 
cracy. The Socialist proposes to add 
to our political democracy, industrial 
democracy. That is, instead of our 
merely electing a Mayor of New York 
or a President of the United States, we 


propose to elect those men who assume 


that they have been sent by God to 
govern us, such as Mr. Baer and others; 
that instead of having this heaven-given 
autocracy in our management of in- 
dustry, instead of having our Mr. Baers 
and our Mr. Vanderbilts and our Mr. 
Rockefellers, having hereditary control 
of our industrial offices, we, the people 
of the United States, will say that this 
country belongs to us and that we will 
determine our own officers as we 
choose and when we choose. Now 
then, what good would it do, what 
benefit would it be to elect our 
Morgans? There is not necessarily, 
it 1s true, any benefit that will accrue 
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from simply electing different men to 
these offices, unless industry itself is 
conducted on a different basis. 

As it is today we have a system 
which certainly produces enough; there 
is no question of that. What we are 
terrified about is that it should produce 
too much. We have indeed periods of 
over-production, when the Capitalists 
tell the workingmen, ‘‘We cannot 
employ you; if we do, you will simply 
be making something that we cannot 
sell, and you would not have us pro- 
duce things that cannot be sold. You 
produce too much food, therefore you 
have to go without food. You have 
produced too much clothing and so 
you must go naked.”’ 

What a ridiculous position! Here 
we are, a tremendously wealthy nation, 
every year increasing in our pro- 
ductivity; and yet instead of this 
increased power over Nature being an 
assurance that we can banish poverty, 
we are told that the great danger is 
that we are going to be poverty- 
stricken, because we have too much 
wealth. 

The Capitalist regards our present 
competitive system as one which is 
going to last forever. We Socialists 
say that the competitive system itself 
is at fault, and must be done away 
with. Today how is the laborer paid? 
Paid according to what he produces ? 
Not at all! The laborer is paid upon 
the basis of what the unemployed man 
demands. Labor is sold in the market 
like any other commodity, bought and 
sold at what the lowest seller offers his 
commodity for. If you wish to hire a 
laborer you do not say, ‘‘ Well, I can 
make $10 a day off that man; therefore 
I will pay him $10.”” Not at all. You 
look over the labor market and find that 
you can hire men for a dollar and a 
half a day. There are plenty of men 
who will work for a dollar and a half, 
because if they do not there are still 
other men who are willing to take the 
job at that price Wages being de- 
termined by the unemployed man, 
always remain at the point which just 
suffices to give the laborer a living. 
On the other hand we have a system of 
industry which is constantly being 
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increased in productivity. Every day 
you hear of some new invention. We 


harness Niagara. We introduce some 
labor-saving device which increases the 
productivity of labor ten times, a 
hundred times what it was ten years 
ago, and yet the wages the laborer 
receives remain where they were—just 
enough to give him sufficient food and 
clothing to keep him alive, on the same 
principle that the farmer out here, back 
of New York, gives the mules enough 
oats to keep them in good working con- 
dition. It doesn’t make any difference 
how much he may increase the pro- 
ductivity of the farm through the use of 
machinery, the mule works just as long 
hours, and gets the same quantity of 
oats, just enough to enable him to work. 
Fifty years ago the mule got so many 
bushels of oats during the month. 
Fifty years ago the laborer on the farm 
got so many pounds of beefsteak and 
so many bushels of potatoes and so 
many yards of cloth to feed and clothe 
him. Today the mule gets the same 
quantity of oats and the laborer gets 
the same quantity of beef and potatoes, 
regardless of the increased productivity 
of their labor. But where has the sur- 
plus product gone? The mule doesn’t 
get it, and the laborer doesn’t get 
it. It has been taken by those who 
own the machinery of production. 
And what do they do with it? They 
use some of it in luxury, in buy- 
ing steam yachts, diamonds and laces 
for their wives, but the greater part 
of the surplus has gone into new 
machinery of production. It has gone 
to make America what it is today, the 
greatest industrial nation that the sun 
has ever shone upon. Here, then, we 
have a great industrial machine pro- 
ducing more and more every year, 
through the increased control over Na- 
ture that man has attained by virtue of 
new inventions, and we have the labor- 
ers, who do the producing, remaining 
just where they started from, simply 
upon a mule diet. The surplus has 
been transformed by the capitalist into 
new machinery of production which we 
see on all hands—new railroads, sugar 
refineries, flour mills, etc.—but all this 
machinery has been built for the purpose 
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of producing commodities to sell 
back to those laborers who are doing 
the producing, and they can only buy 
with their wages a certain limited 
amount. When they have bought the 
food and clothing which their wages 
allow them, they cannot consume any 
more, because they have not the wages 
to buy with. Now, the man, doesn’t 
consume a railroad like a potato. It is 
built for the purpose of producing 
further commodities. We shall finally 
reach the stage where we have more 
railroads, more oil refineries, more 
sugar refineries, etc., than there is any 
demand for, and the capitalist will say: 
“Gentlemen, I am producing more oil 
than can be sold.’’ Quite so; for we 
cannot buy it with the wages we get. 
And he continues: ‘‘We have so many 
oil refineries that oil is being produced 
in such quantities that it is necessary to 
use means to prevent over-production ; 
and the way to do that is to form a 
combination of the oil refineries.”” And 
behold, the Standard Oil Trust is 
born! Now, when that Trust first 
made its appearance upon the financial 
horizon, you know all the politicians in 
the country and all the political econo- 
mists (except, perhaps, Professor Selig- 
man) said, *‘O, the Trust is a temporary 
thing. Itis ephemeral. Bear with it a 
little while and you will see it dis- 
appear ;’’ but under the analysis that I 
have given, you can see that the Trust 
was the perfectly natural outcome of 
our industrial system. Most people 
recognize that the Trust is here, and 
here to stay. We have every day or 
two a new Trust Bill introduced by our 
bunco politicians into the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, but we all 
know that these Trust Bills will never 
have any effect. The point that I wish 
to emphasize tonight is this, that the 
menace of the Trust is not that it is 
exterminating the small capitalists ; it 
is not that the Trust has such control 
over commodities that it can charge 
what it pleases for them; not that it 
can control labor as it pleases—these 
things are true, but they are a minor 
significance of the Trust. The real 
significance of the Trust is that it 
prognosticates the greatest unemployed 
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problem the world has ever seen. 
Now, if I can make that one single 
point clear to you tonight, and if Pro- 
fessor Seligman will simply deal with 
that one particular question, and solve 
it by any other method than that of 
Socialism, then I will say that he will 
have done something that no man has 
ever done before. 

The capitalist has said ‘‘Goto work, 
boys; goon; build up the country ; 
make America the greatest industrial 
nation that the world has ever seen,” 
and they have done so. Now he is 
saying, ‘“‘ The work is finished, we 
must form our Trust,’’ and when he 
forms his Trust he is saying, ‘‘ Boys, 
the work is done and you are out ofa 
job.” 

But it may be said, ‘‘ Isn’t this a time 
of great prosperity ? Isn’t there a 
great demand forlabor?’’ I will grant 
that. Just now there is, comparatively 
speaking, a good demand for labor, and 
we have ‘‘ prosperity,’ yet you cannot 
pick up your paper but you see that a 
new Trust is being formed. Would 
these Trusts be formed from day’ to 
day, would there be a constant exten- 
sion of monopoly, would you have 
these stories of the capitalist relating 
how they were forced to forma Trust 
because there was too much machinery 


.of production, unless there was some 


basis for those statements? I think 
not. This state of prosperity, this 
demand for labor, is most ephemeral. 
Today you are building the subways of 
New York. Do you think you are 
going to build these subways forever? 
Do you think you are going to continue 
building machinery of production when 
every Trust which is formed is a sign, 
a confession, that that machinery is 
practically finished ? 


There then is my position. We have 


been employed up tothe present time 


building up the country. We have 
finished it. Now, we say, we have a 
great country all built up. We have 
finished it; it produces all that we 
want. We Socialists now say that we 
are going to get what we produce by 
owning the country and taking over the 
management of our industries. How 
are we going to do it? By abolishing 
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this competitive wage system, which 
limits us to that mule fare I spoke of, 
and instituting the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth, which will give us what we 
produce accordingly as we produce it. 
Let the nation own the Trusts and all 
the instruments of production. 

Now, those four-legged mules on the 
farm, I suppose, don’t know that they 
are producing any more today than 
they did fifty years ago; but two-legged 
mules know all about it. More- 
over, when there is an overproduction 
of oats or corn or potatoes the mules 
are not thrown out of ajob. They are 
fed anyway. Weare not. The mules 
have no vote. We have. But as far 
as anyone can judge by the actions of 
the American people, we haven’t any 
more brains nor any more votes than 
the mules on the farm. 

Now, what is the solution? You 
have read in the papers recently of 
several towns in the West which were 
short of coal, and there happened to be 
half-a-dozen cars of coal lying on the 
side-track; and the citizens suddenly 
discovered that the best way to get the 
coal was to take it. Now, they would 
never have thought of that if they. had 
not been cold. It so happened that 
the whole village was cold, the mayor 
and the board of aldermen and every- 
body else. So the mayor and his board 
of aldermen—they would not do any- 
thing illegal, O no—passed an ordinance 
resolving that the coal on the freight 
cars belonged to them. And they 
took it. 

Now, we, the people of the United 
States, have simply to get into a 
position of being cold enough or 
hungry enough to resolve that we are, 
as a matter of necessity, going to take 
possession of the machinery of produc- 
tion and feed and clothe ourselves. 
That does not take any great amount 
of brains. It just simply takes a 
stomach, an empty one. 

Some people say ‘‘O, yes; Socialism 
is a good thing; we believe in it; but 
don’t let us have it too quick.’’ Now, 
those fellows out there who took the 
coal weren’t thinking of coal last July ; 
but in January it is a different thing. It 
is the same with us. When we are 
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having ‘‘prosperity” we can say ‘‘Yes, 
Socialism is a good thing, in a thousand 
years; let us take it a step ata time.”’ 
I would take it a step at a time if I 
could not get it by taking it at one 
jump. We can, if we wish, nationalize 
our industries step by step and gradu- 
ally take in everything and have a 
complete industrial democracy in one 
year, in ten years, in a hundred years 
or in athousand years; but if we say 
that we want it done, and know that we 
want it, why, we can doit as soon as 
we please. When this great unem- 
ployed problem comes upon us, and it 
will appear within the next five years, 
I think, the capitalist is simply bound 
to discover a solution for it or give up 
his capital. If he cannot employ the 
people of the United States, if he 
cannot provide a method of feeding 
them, then we are bound to change the 
existing social system. The root of all 
our trouble exists in our competitive 
wage system. We are producing far 
more than we can possibly consume, 
with our competitive wage system. 
Therefore I insist that when this great 
financial crisis occurs there can be but 
one solution and that is the abolition of 
this competitive wage system, and we 
can only abolish it by having public 
ownership of the means of production. 
I insist that as we are now progressing 
Socialism in its entirety is an absolute 
inevitability. We can have it, by voting 
for the Socialist Party, whenever we 
please. We will be forced to do it 
when we are face to face with the great 
unemployed problem. If we do not do 
it, we are going to starve to death— 
starve to death in a nation of plenty 
—starve to death because we have 
produced too much food. 


With this Mr. Wilshire concluded his 
opening remarks, and made way for 
Professor Seligman, who was received 
with cheers. The arrangement for the 
debate was that each contestant should 
have an opening speech of thirty min- 
utes, and a closing speech of twenty 
minutes. Professor Seligman said : 


After hearing the eloquent address of 
Mr. Wilshire, and listening to the 
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magnificent reception you have given 
him, I feel that I have already delivered 
myself into the camp of the enemy. 
The lot of the political economist is in- 
deed a difficultone. The ordinary work- 
ingman is apt to call him a minion of 
capital ; many of the conservative news- 
papers of this city, I am much afraid, 
after hearing me speak tonight, will 
call me a dangerous Socialist ; and both 
sides would thoroughly agree that I am 
nothing but a closet philosopher and a 
harmless theorist. The situation is by 
no means an easy one, but with your 
leave I shall attempt to come at once 
to what seems to me the core of the 
problem. 

Socialism has been defined for you 
tonight as democracy in its completest 
form. Whatever we may think of this, 
for economic purposes I imagine we 
should all agree at least that by 
Socialism we mean the collective 
ownership of the means of production. 
Whatever else it may be, it assuredly 
is that, as Mr. Wilshire has treated it 
tonight. 

Now Socialism is with many people 
a great deal more than that. Socialism 
is also an ideal; and with Socialism as 
an ideal I have not much quarrel. 
Although perhaps even here, if there 
were time to dwell upon this phase of 
the subject, I think it might be shown 
that even from the purely ethical point 
of view some flaws might be picked 
in the ideal of Socialism. Furthermore, 
I have no concern with the Socialists as 
such, when I am attempting, as I shall 
attempt to-night, to show some weak- 
nesses of Socialism as a theory of 
governmental action. I mean to imply 
nothing as against the individual up- 
holders of that theory. We all know 
that among the Socialists, from the 
time of Plato down to Karl Marx and 
William Morris, the Socialists have 
counted in their ranks some of the 
noblest members of society; men not 
alone from the ranks of the laborers 
themselves, willing to sacrifice much 
of what they had, but 1nen who, like 
Robert Owen and St. Simon and the 
rest of them, men of means and sub- 
stance, who were willing to sacrifice all 
their wealth and standing in the society 
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about them for the sake of what they 
believed to be, and what was to them, 
a holy cause. So we have no contest 
with individuals. What we are dealing 
with tonight isa state of society. Indi- 
viduals as such are not largely 
responsible for the state of society 
in which they live; we are all more or 
less blind tools of the social forces 
amid which our lot is thrown. There- 
fore, in our opposition to, or in our 
defence of, a given industrial order or 
system of thought, we must argue for 
or against the system and not for or 
against the individuals that compose 
the system. Personalities have no 
place in a problem so~important or 
vital as this. 

Finally, to clear the ground with a 
last word, let me say that I came here 
tonight by no means as an advocate of 
the devil, or as a believer in the un- 
bounded beneficence of everything as 
it exists at the present time. 

We have two different extremes in 
all social thinking, each of which is 
legitimate to a certain extent. We 
have, on the one hand, the man who, 
perhaps because he has been living in 
a more fortunate social class, and who 
has been born amid surroundings where 
all that he needs is a free field and no 
favor, believes thoroughly in the prin- 
ciple of extreme Individualism. That 
principle, carried to its uttermost limits, 
results in Anarchism. The extreme 
Individualist, and we have, unfortun- 
ately, too many of them, not only in 
the business world, but among the 
philosophers, especially of this country 
—the Individualist contends that every- 
thing that is, is good. Let us alone 
and we shall work out our own salva- 
tion. With that phase of belief I have 
no sympathy. At the other extreme 
there is the Socialist, who wishes to 
have everything regulated from above, 
or to have everything regulated through 
collective action ; who believes that the 
individual is nothing, and that society 
is everything, or, at all events, that the 
individual is so unimportant that society 
alone should be considered. Now, the 
Socialist principle is indeed a more 
philosophic principle, but it seems to 
me to be not much less lacking in depth 
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than the Individualist philosophy. For 
while we are all members of a society 
without which we should never have 
become what we are, we are also indi- 
viduals, with a stomach, as well as a 
soul. Both the Socialist and the Indi- 
vidualist philosophies are incomplete. 
The solution of the problem can be 
found only in a coalescing of these two 
principles. But to develop this would 
mean to tread upon a rather dangerous 
field of abstract theory. I shall, there- 
fore, leave it in order to come to what 
is the fundamental point in tonight’s 
controversy. 

Let us agree that much that exists in 
the world today is wrong. Let us con- 
cede that the industrial system, as it 
works in individual cases, as it works in 
most cases, falls far short of what 
ought to be. Let us concede that no 
industrial system can ever be declared 
to be really successful unless it results 
in a life worth living for the mass of the 
people—for the people at the bottom 
as well as for the remnant of whom 
Matthew Arnoldtells us. If I believed 
that our present system did not have 
within it the seeds of such possibilities, 
I should enroll myself under the banner 
of Socialism. Why is it that the argu- 
ments of Mr. Wilshire have failed to 
convince me? Let us take up, if you 
will, his particular argument of unem- 
ployment before concluding with the 
general view in reference to what I 
consider the weakness and even the 
practical impossibility of Socialism at 
the present time and for a very long 
future. 

Let us start in, then, with the purely 
economic argument of over-production, 
This cry of over-production is not a 
new one. The political economist has 
been familiar with it for pretty much 
all of acentury. About a century ago 
the argument started out in a different 
shape. It then was called not over-pro- 
duction of goods but over-production 
of men. It was a famous English 
philosopher who told us that we could 
never do away with our present 
troubles or with the actual results of 
social discord that we find in the world 
today, simply because there are too 
many of us here. There is not enough 
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to go around. It is the over-produc- 
tion of men that is at fault. Hence the 
only remedy is to have less children. 
That argument was soon routed, 
because it was shown that although 
every individual brings with him a 
stomach and a mouth, he also brings 
into the world two hands, and that 
under pioper conditions the hands will 
be able to feed the mouth. So it 
happens that for the last two decades 
we have heard practically nothing of 
an oOver-production of men for the 
long-distant future and that the 
dangers of over-population no longer 
seem imminent. It was not very long, 
however, before other philosophers 
raised the spectre of over-production 
of commodities. They told us that we 
are producing too much, and it is this 
over-production of things which is 
responsible for the crises which 
periodically visit us and which bring 
in their trail these sad results with 
which we are unfortunately only too 
familiar. But what has history shown 
us? History shows us that ever since 
science has been harnessed to Nature 
that although there has been an im- 
mense increase in the powers of 
production due to the industrial revo- 
lution and the machinery of modern 
times, after each industrial crisis the 
community is only too eager to take 
all that can be produced. It not only 
consumes everything that can be pro- 
duced but it makes a step forward each 
time, so that after each crisis there still 
remains a permanent improvement in 
the economic ‘condition of the country 
at large and also an improvement in the 
economic condition of the mass of the 
people. 

This has been denied. It has been 
said that labor is like the mule that 
remains today as he has been for the 
last fifty years. But let us con-ider. 
I ask those of you who know any- 
thing of the conditions of industry in 
England during the years from 1800 
to 1840, before free trade was intro- 
duced; I ask any of you who know 
anything of the conditions of labor, 
I will not say in the Middle Ages, 
I will not say in the middle of the 
eighteenth century when the domestic 
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system was being crowded out, but in 
present day Germany, France, Italy— 
and I read in your faces that many of 
you have come from the other side— 
I ask you, what is your condition 
to-day? Incomplete as it undoubtedly 
is, inadequate as your wages or your 
standard of life may be, what is your 
condition today compared with what it 
was on the other side or in former 
days? 


A voice—‘‘Worse than ever.”’ 


What is the condition of the laborer 
today, in the industries which are af- 
fected by labor-saving machinery ? 
Are the hours of labor today longer 
than they were fifty years ago? Isthe 
leisure that you have, limited enough, 
indeed, entirely inadequate, most cer- 
tainly—are these hours of leisure today 
less than they were two generations 
ago? Are the conditions as bad as 
those we read of in the mines of Eng- 
land seventy-five years ago? Condi- 
tions in the mines of Pennsylvania are 
certainly bad enough, but I defy any- 
one who has ever taken into his hands 
the reports of the English Commissions, 
the Blue Books of 1830 to 1840, to find 
anything in this country that can 
compare with them. 

I claim that each crisis is undeniably 
less in its intensity than in the past. 


Those of you who are old enough to’ 


remember the crisis of 1837 in this 
country, those who are old enough to 
recollect the crisis of 1857, will know 
that the situation then was very differ- 
ent from that in 1883 or in 1894. One 
of your ablest Socialists, the Russian 
Baronofsky, parts company half way 
with Marx on this point. He is still a 
Socialist, still believes in the ideals of 
Socialism, but he is forced to concede, 
as a result of his study, that the crises 
of today are not so sudden, not so 
sharp, not so acute, not followed by the 
same horrible results as was the case 
half a century ago. 

We have heard a good deal about the 
cataclysm that is to burst upon us, the 
cataclysm of society out of which So- 
cialism is to emerge. Do you not all 
know that among the Socialists them- 
selves, among the leaders of Socialistic 
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thought, there is a split in the camp 
today; that Bernstein and others no 
longer believe in the cataclysm of 
society ? 

The point I want to emphasize is 
this: I claim that it is impossible to 
bring about such a condition where we 
can have a general production of more 
commodities than can be utilized: Mr. 
Wilshire contends that the whole coun- 
try has been built up; that it is com- 
plete. Is that true? How many 
individuals have we in this country ? 
75,000,000. If the country were 
populated as thickly as the older coun- 
tries of Europe we would have, not 
75,000,000, but 750,000,000; and 
750,000,000 of people will need a great 
deal more of the means of production, 
of goods and factories and railroads, 
than we have today. There will be no 
such cataclysm as Mr. Wilshire pre- 
dicts. Many, many crises will have to 
come before we shall have even begun 
to fill up this country. 

Furthermore, what are the manufac- 
turers doing today? To talk of the 
completion of economic activity seems 
to me to fly in the face of all economic 
law, of all economic science. Concede 
that we have produced enough railroads 
and factories for the present needs of 
this country. How about those untold 
millions of acres here and abroad that 
are yet to be cultivated; those untold 
millions of people that are yet to come 
into.the world, and that will keep us 
and our activity busy for untold genera- 
tions to come? It is not until the 
whole world becomes civilized, not 
until the whole world becomes indus- 
trialized, it is not until the uttermost 
ends of both hemispheres get into rela- 
tively the same economic stage as that 
in which we now are, that we can begin 
to hope for or attempt to reach the 
solution of the great social problem. 
We have become international in our 
commerce. We cannot shut ourselves 
off from the rest of the world. The 
time is coming when we shall purchase 
far different kinds of manufactured 
goods from other nations. The agen- 
cies now at work, if we make use of 
them in. the right way, will show us 
that our real market is not in the 
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Philippines, not in Asia, but right here 
at home, that our real market is the 
mass of our own people, the mass of 
the laborers, and that the only solution 
consists in so raising the standard of 
living as to lead to a perpetual increase 
of demand and an ever enlarging mar- 
ket for the increased output of these 
factories of ours. 

_ Now, how are you going to get this 
increased standard of living? Howare 
you going to get the power to buy all 
these things? That brings me to the 
crux of the whole problem. If I be- 
lieved that we needed Socialism to 
bring this about I should certainly be a 
Socialist. But what do we find in this 
country today? We find that there are 
two agencies at work, which, while we 
may not believe they are working as 
quickly as they might work nor as they 
ought to work, are nevertheless at 
work. And these are, first, the Social- 
ization of individual effort through in- 
dependent activity, from below upward 
—putting it in common language I 
mean trades unionism. I mean to say 
that trades unions have done more to 
improve the condition of the working- 
men in this country and in England 
than all the theorizing that we have 
had about Socialism, or even than 
any of the few attempts that have 
been made thus far in Socialistic 
experiment. 


The second agency at work is 
the Socialization of private initiative 
through government action. We have 
found indeed that individual initiative 
in itself is not sufficient. We have 
found that individuals, if left to them- 
selves, will look after their own interest, 
but that their own interest is not neces- 
sarily always the interest of society, 
and therefore we have been compelled 
to introduce the social regulation from 
above, through factory laws, through 
legislation of all kinds, which tries to 
keep in check some of the injurious 
results of competition by raising it to a 
higher level. We have been compelled 
to use this agency and we are using it 
more effectively every day. It is there- 
fore from these two sources—first, the 
independent collective action of private 
individuals apart from Government, 
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and secondly, the social regulation of 
private initiative through Government 
that I expect to see that condition of 
affairs brought about, which is already 
now slowly beginning to make itself 
apparent. 

Why is it that I do not believe in 
Socialism? Why is it that people who, 
like myself, have the most unbounded 
sympathy with the labor class, who like 
myself believe that Capitalism has 
grave mistakes to atone for, who, like 
myself, have virtually the same ideals 
that you have, how is it that such men 
are yet unwilling to accept the practical 
proposition that you advance?  Be- 
cause, first, whatever may be said of 
competition, we believe still in the 
persistence and in the need of the right 
kind of competition in human society ; 
and secondly, because we also believe 
that with human beings constituted as 
they are today, and as they will be 
constituted for many weary centuries 
to come, the theory of Socialism puts 
entirely too heavy a burden upon them ; 
that the inadequacy of government 
management under actual political con- 
ditions in the United States will only 
be too painfully apparent. 

In the few minutes that are left let 
me try to call attention to these two 
last points: 1st—Why is it that I be- 
lieve in the persistence of competition ? 
Because if you look at the history of 
the world from the beginning you will 
find that most steps forward that have 
been taken in harnessing science to 
Nature, in improving the condition of 
the country as a whole, by making 
things cheaper—and, after all, what we 
want to do is to make things cheaper 
and men dearer—that pretty much 
everything that has been done in this 
world toward progress, has been done 
through the competition of individual 
with individual. But—and this is a 
grave ‘‘but’”—competition no doubt 
sometimes brings with it evil results ; 
is sometimes cruel and sometimes arbi- 
trary. But what then? What does 
the task of the future consist in? It 
consists in raising competition to a 
higher plane, not in doing away with 
competition, but in preserving it and 
raising it toahigherlevel. That is what 
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trades-unionism is doing in part. For 
while the competition of employer with 
employer brings down prices, and is a 
good thing, the competition of work- 
man with workman brings down wages, 
and is a bad thing. This is when 
trades-unionism sets in, for through it 
the wage-laborers, as a class, are put in 
a position to meet the employers in a 
fair competition, which will tend to 
conserve the benefits and to avoid the 
evils of simple individual competition. 


Furthermore, why is government 
management of all industry inade- 
quate? A few years ago the Postmas- 
ter-General of the United States told 
me that if he were the head of a 
private corporation running the Post 
Office business, he could save about 
$25,000,000 a year for the investors— 
about one-third of the entire cost. He 
did not mean that the Post Office ought 
to be run by private individuals, just 
as little as he or I believe that the 
telegraph or telephone business ought 
to be run by private individuals, but he 
did mean to point out that government 
management is wasteful and ineffective. 
They had government gas in Philadel- 
phia, and it resulted in high prices 
and poor gas. Don’t forget that we 
have had government industries of old. 
The greatest of all in history was that 


of imperial Rome—the greatest Socialist’ 


experiment ever made. [Laughter.] 
That was not particularly successful. 
While we must keep our eye on the 
reform of distribution, we must not 
forget that unless we produce some- 
thing there will be nothing to distribute. 
Socialism, I claim, is apt to sacrifice 
production to distribution. The result 
of an immediate adoption of the com- 


plete assumption by government of all. 


the means of production would be such 
a falling off in the means of production 
that the world would not only not be in 
a better state, but would actually go 
back centuries in its development. For 
what is the difference between our 
civilization and the civilization of the 
Red Indian? The whole difference is 
simply that now we have such an im- 
mense mass of production that the 
community as a whole, irrespective of 
the relation of social classes to each 
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other, has more that it can call its own 
than it ever had before. We can get 
oranges from California, cloth from 
hundreds of miles off— 


A voice—‘‘ Who is the ‘ we’ ?”’ 


The ‘‘we”’ is all of us, rich or poor, 
whoconsume boots from Massachusetts, 
and meat from Chicago and apples 
from Oregon, whereas our ancestors 
had neither cheap boots, nor cheap 
meat nor cheapapples. Will Socialism 
bring us cheap boots and cheap meat 
and cheap apples? I have my doubts. 

I will close with this one remark. Iam 
not second to any of you in my desires, 
in my hopes, in my anticipations of 
change. I agree that there is an ideal 
to be worked for. I agree that we 
all, whether Individualists or Socialists, 
must work for the ideal, but you will 
permit me to disagree with you as to 
the best method of reaching this ideal. 
I have tried to point out in a frag- 
mentary way what my reasons are for 
disagreeing with you. 


In reply Mr. Wilshire said: 


I have listened with great attention 
to Professor Seligman, but I could not 
determine from his standpoint what 
good it did us to produce anything at 
all. He said—‘‘ Why, here is all the 
world wanting our surplus products, 
after we have produced enough for our 
own wants.” Suppose they do. Sup- 
pose that Africa and Asia and all the 
rest of the world want us to build rail- 
roads for them. Is that any reason 
why we should remain ona mule diet 
for the rest of time simply in order that 
we may build railroads in China? 
Why, of course, if we should live as we 
do today—you know how we live—you 
know how the coal miners of Pennsyl- 
vania live. We will have a surplus to 
enrich the world, but why not enrich 
ourselves now? People may possibly 
have lived in this country fifty years 
ago worse than they do today, but I 
don’t believe it. Why, how could they 
live worse? I say that the wages the 
men get in the East side of New York, 
the wages these coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania get, the average wage of the 
average laborer in the United States, is 
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simply incapable of reduction without 
starving the laborer to death. The 
laborer gets simply a living. Just 
exactly as the mules on the farm could 
not have any less oats than they get if 
they are to do any work. We know 
how, our grandfathers lived. They 
were well-fed men ; good strong, active 
men. Do you mean to tell me that the 
men of today get more and better food 
than their grandfathers did? I don’t 
think we will agree to that. I think 
that the best you can make out is that 
we may get a little more luxury, such 
as being able totravel in an elevated car, 
or walk on an asphalt pavement; and 
anyway the percentage of the product 
he gets is muchless_ It can be granted 
that if under our competitive system 
we are willing to live as we are living 
today, simply upon the dregs of exist- 
ence, the nation will have a great 
surplus and we can build up all the 
world, build railroads all over the world. 

We can distribute our surplus in that 
manner, if we are fools enough to do it. 
I saw men clap and cheer when Pro- 
fessor Seligman said, ‘‘ Look at all the 
world that yet remains for us Ameri- 
cans to build up.” You would think 
those men were the Morgans who were 
going to own the world when it is all 
built up. If we have finished this 
country, if today we are being forced 
to ship the surplus abroad because it 
cannot be used here, it seems to me 
that what we ought to do with that 
surplus is to let it remain right here 
with the people who have produced it. 
Let us feed and clothe ourselves first; 
charity begins at home. 

I won’t argue much about what 
public ownership could do by trying to 
draw any analogies with what it has 
done under our present competitive 
system. Take our Post Office. I 
think I know about as much as any 
one about what the Post Office can do. 
You don’t suppose Iam not aware of 
how public ownership works under our 
present competitive system. Today 
the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the 
owners of the country are its real rulers. 
The men who govern this country are 
not the puppets we see in the senate or 
congress or in the presidential chair. 
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The rulers are the men at the head of 
the great trusts and railroads. These 
are the men who dictate the policy at 
Washington. What we Socialists wish 
to do is to make Wall Street our Wash- 
ington; to make Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Vanderbilt and Mr. Rockefeller hold 
elective offices, and then we will con- 
trol our officials at Washington. Wall 
Street controls Washington, we propose 
controlling Wall Street. 

About Philadelphia, it is not particu- 
larly pertinent but Professor Seligman 
says that Philadelphia gave up public 
ownership—didn’t care for it. It did 
give it up, yes; but why? Because 
the aldermen were bribed, and when 
the people had a chance to vote for it 
they voted overwhelmingly for public 
ownership; but notwithstanding that 
vote, the aldermen sold the franchise to 
private owners. There is where the 
Referendum would have been of use. 

Now, regarding Imperial Rome being 
an example of Socialism. I really 
didn’t think Professor Seligman would 
say that; for, if there is one man in 
the United States, not a Socialist, who 
knows what Socialism is, it is Professor 
Seligman. I think there is no one more 
competent to state what the Socialist 
says and thinks and writes than Professor 
Seligman. He knows that we Socialists 
all contend for the materialistic concep- 
tion of history. We say that Socialism 
depends upon our industrial evolution. 
We could not have had Socialism before 
we had the steam engine. We could 
not have had Socialism when we had 
simply individualistic production. We 
could not have had Socialism a hundred 
years ago, and to talk about the possi- 
bility of having it two thousand years 
ago is simply absurd. 

Professor Seligman speaks of Social- 
ism bringing about a falling off in pro- 
duction. Why should it? We would 
want to produce under Socialism, be- 
cause we would get what we produced. 
Today we don’t want to produce be- 
cause we have already produced too 
much, and we don’t get anything at 
all. Every Trust today is an organiza- 
tion to prevent over-production. The 
whole tendency today is to have pro- 
duction fall off ; so that if there is any 
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danger of our having too little produc- 
tion the danger exists in our present 
method of production. 

Again, he speaks about the glories 
and beauties of competition—but for 
whom? The capitalist doesn’t want 
any more of it. Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Rockefeller, who control our industries, 
say that competition is dead. The 
professors of political economy may 
try to resuscitate the corpse, but they 
will never do it. ‘ 

And then he says trades-unionism is 
a solution. We will grant that trades- 
unions have done more than the Social- 
ists have to advance wages—simply 
because the Socialists have had no 
opportunity of advancing wages, and 
cannot do it until we have Socialism. 
But what does the work of the trades- 
unions amount to? What do you get? 
The mule may get a little more oats 
and have his stall swept out. The 
Socialist says we want all we produce, 
we don’t want a little more. Not a 
few more crumbs—we want the whole 
dinner that we have produced. Then 
again, the trades-unions are all right 
when there is a job; but when there is 
no job—(The rest of the sentence was 
drowned in vociferous applause). 

Professor Seligman speaks of the 
condition of the laborer in England 
today compared with what it was fifty 
years ago. I would like him to tell me 
what he thinks of the condition of those 
mobs of men today walking up and 
down the streets of London unem- 
ployed. You see cable reports that the 
tradesmen are barring up their windows 
in London, fearing the mobs of the 
unemployed. It may be that when 
they do get employment next year or 
next century they may get better wages 
than their grandfathers did forty or 
fifty years ago—but they may not be 
alive. 


It is not the average wage that deter- 
mines how comfortable you are—it is 
the wage that you get every day. You 
might turn out a herd of buffalo on a 
field and you can figure out that in the 
course of fifty years the field will yield 
so many tons of hay and that each 
buffalo would get so much every year 
and therefore that they will be all right; 
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but one.summer there comes a drought 
and the hay is killed and the buffaloes 
have nothing to eat and they all die. 
The average yield of the field is suf- 
ficient to keep that number of buffaloes 
alive, yet they are all dead. So with 
us. You give us one winter of unem- 
ployed men; and no matter what the 
general average for fifty years may be, 
the. one unemployed winter brings 
them to starvation. How long can any 
of us go without dinners? I know one 
night is enough for me. 

Astothe difference among Socialists, 
regarding this so called catastrophic 
theory as I have given it tonight, which 
I take it is the Marxian view, the vast 
majority of Socialists hold it; but what- 
ever minor differences Socialists may 
have, everyone who is worthy of being 
called a Socialist sincerely wishes and 
demands Socialism just as soon as we 
can get it. 

Professor Seligman says, ‘‘ Look at 
the millions of people we can take into 
this country; and every one we bring 
in will cause greater demands upon us 
to feed him, and thus will give us 
employment for labor and thus keep us 
making new machinery.” And yet 
just a few minutes ago he denounced 
the Malthusian theory because, while 
every one was born with a mouth he 
was also born with a pair of arms. So 
that on his own theory the more emi- 
grants come in here, the more we will 
be able to produce and the more severe 
will be our unemployed problem. 

It is true that as each new machine 
was invented it was said it would throw 
men out of employment; yet it did not. 
But why? Because when one machine 
was introduced we took the surplus 
labor created by that machine and set it 
to work making a new machine. If we 
could keep on doing that forever we 
would never have any unemployed 
problem; but we cannot do it forever, 
and that is the point. The Trust is the 
sign that we cannot continue making 
new machinery as we did in the past. 
The machinery is finished: 


Prof. Seligman says we have had 
crises in the past, and that each crisis 
as 1t now comes is less severe than the 
preceding one. It may be so; but we 
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have never had a crisis since the Trust 
and Mr. Morgan got into control of our 
industry. What difference does that 
make? A great difference, psycho- 
logically and industrially. When we 
have our next crisis we will know that 
we have reached the logical end of our 
industrial system as it is conducted at 
present. We will know that it is not 
because the capitalists were ignorant of 
what the country needed. You don’t 
find the Standard Oil Co. producing 
more oil than is needed. That reck- 
lessness belongs to the days of com- 
petition. There may have been a time 
when we overproduced unwittingly, but 
we cannot do it when we have the 
Trust. When the next crisis comes, 
and there is a great mass of unem- 
ployed, what will be the cry? What 
was the cry in the recent coal strike? 
We pointed to Mr. Morgan and said: 
“Mr. Morgan, it is up to you to solve 
this.’”” Now, I don’t know that Mr. 
Morgan could have solved it. I don’t 
know that he had any more power than 
some other men. I say that if we were 
picking out an industrial autocrat we 
could hardly find a better man than 
Morgan. But this is a condition that no 
man can control. It will be absolutely 
impossible for Mr. Morgan or anybody 
else to give us employment when we 
reach our next crisis, except by abolish- 
ing the competitive wage system and 
introducing Socialism. 


As soon as the applause had subsided 
Mr. Seligman stepped forward and 
said in reply: 


Mr. Wilshire has paid me so many 
undeserved compliments that it really 
seems too bad for me to have the last 
word, and thus be given the opportunity 
to lay bare what appear to me to be 
flaws in his logic. What does Mr. 
Wilshire say ? Socialism is inevitable 
because of the problem of the unem- 
ployed. The problem of the unem- 
ployed is with us because the means of 
production are outrunning the means of 
consumption; that we are producing 
too much and that we do not get our 
share of it; that we are not able, really, 
to do anything with this surplus, but 
that we are putting more and more into 
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the means of production, and that this 
leads us into a vicious circle. On the 
other hand, he tells us that the charac- 
eristic of the Trusts is that they limit 
production. Now, how can an indus- 
trial system which limits production 
increase production? How can an 
industrial crisis which is dependent 
upon over-production be caused by a 
system of Trusts which brings about 
under-production ? 

But without attempting to push that 
matter any further, let me say that I 
think Mr. Wilshire is mistaken in claim- 
ing that crises are caused by over-pro- 
duction. Crises are caused by mistaken 
production, by misdirected production ; 
and the reason that crises are becoming 
less and less acute is because the world 
is gradually getting to have its system 
of production better organized for pur- 
poses of production. The time is not 
so far off when, with a more improved 
system of competition, a better regu- 
lated and better organized method of 
production, of which the Trust is only 
the fore-runner, we shall have less and 
less harmful crises. The present in- 
dustrial system is not tending to an 
accentuation of these miseries, but it is 
tending to an alleviation of these miser- 
ies. And toward this end are working, 
not alone the whole modern develop- 
ment of the Trust, but also the trades- 
union movement and the legislative 
enactment movement. 

Now, to come to one or two of the 
other points that Mr. Wilshire made. 
He spoke of Philadelphia and of the 
attitude of the people as opposed to the 
aldermen. Now, gentlemen, when we 
have government industry, who are 
going to be in control? Who are 
going to be the leaders of production? 
Plainly, the politicians. For political 
life we must continue to have. The 
very essence of party Socialism is the 
intermixture of politics and industry. 
You cannot possibly have government 
management without industrial and 
political problems being interwoven. 
If we have government management, 
the managers will not be our Morgans 
and our Rockefellers, but our Boards 
of Aldermen. And what then? 

Next as to Rome. I don’t want to 
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specially interesting; but I hold to my 
statement that the condition of the 
Roman Empire affords us the greatest 
example of government ownership of 
industry that the world has ever seen. 
Pretty much everything was produced 
by government. There were state 
factories for producing the articles of 
daily wear, the clothes of the poor and 
the luxury of the rich, and for pretty 
much everything else. Production was 
virtually goverment production; but 
the workmen were practically slaves. 

Read Roman history ; and see what 
became of the class of the independent 
workmen of the third and fourth 
centuries in the evgastula, when every 
workman was bound to become what 
his father had been before him, and 
when the unions of workers had become 
herditary caste-like bodies, bound to 
the service of the states. Learn what 
collective ownership means under an 
autocratic rule. I do not indeed say 
that we would have precisely the same 
condition under modern Democratic 
Socialism. But about the only differ- 
ence would be that the Roman Emperor 
would be replaced by our Boards of 
Aldermen, and I don’t think the 
improvement will be so very marked. 

I am glad to see the sentiment in 
favor of trades-unionism that has been 
shown here tonight. I rejoice that the 
extremes are tending to disappear. I 
am glad to see that the wisest among 
you Socialists are less violent in your 
denunciations than you were twenty- 
five years ago. I am glad to see that 
the wisest among the Individualists are 
less extreme than they were twenty-five 
years ago. 


Voice—“‘ How about Baer ?”’ 


I said among the wise capitalists. 

Among them we don’t hear much 
more of absolute /azssez faire and the 
sacred rights of private property and 
absolute hands-off for the leaders of 
industry. For even in the employing 
class there is agreat, not very great in- 
deed, but a steadily growing number of 
wise men. And on the other hand so 
it is with the Socialists. For what is 
the attitude of the ordinary Socialist? 
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It is like that of the unwise capitalist. 
The unwise capitalist denounces labor 
in general, objects to its organization. 
So the unwise Socialist objects to trades- 
unionism—(Cries of No, No, No!) 

I am glad to see that only the wise 
Socialists are here tonight. 

There is getting to be a common 
meeting ground. Socialism in the 
higher sense of the term is becoming 
more tolerant of the opinions of others. 
Socialism is beginning to see that there 
is something, not much but a little, in 
the views of the opposite party. We 
can never hope to bring about social 
evolution by social revolution. We 
can never attain social peace until this 
wisdom becomes more pronounced than 
it is today, and unless we are all willing 
to meet on a common ground. This 
common ground may indeed be found 
in a belief in the crying necessity for 
social progress, in the crying necessity 
for the setting in motion forces which 
willtend to bring about a more adequate 
life for the mass of the people, in the 
crying necessity for means whereby 
individual and collective action may be 
taken on the one hand toward the pre- 
servation of what is good in competition 
and on the other toward the Socializa- 
tion of those things that are in the 
deepest sense common to all. But not 
until we get some such common meet- 
ing ground as that, where we can all 
pull together for effective social pro- 
gress, not until then, shall we be able 
to produce any lasting results. 


[Under a rather unusual arrangement I did 
not have the closing of the argument, this 
being usually given to the opening speaker in a 
debate. 

I would have said in my final reply, had I 
had an opportunity, that Professor Seligman did 
not seem to see the crux of my argument, 
which was that the Trusts by the systematiza- 
tion of industry would limit production to meet 
the demand for their goods, and thus, in 
preventing overproduction, would create an 
unemployed problem. He seemed to think 
that what I feared was overproduction per se. 
It is not overproduction I fear, but it is the fear 
of the capitalists of overproduction and conse- 
quently their throwing great masses of the 
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workers out of employment. Therefore when 
Professor Seligman talked about the Trusts pre- 
venting overproduction and thus removing the 
very thing which I am afraid of, he forgets the 
fact that by the very means they take to prevent 
overproduction, viz., the limiting or cessation 
of production, they merely hasten the very 
unemployed problem which I dwell upon as 
being sure to create an irresistible demand for 
the abolition of the competitive system and the 
introduction of Socialism. 

In regard to politicians under Socialism, I 
would say that the politicians then will be the 
owners of the machinery of production instead 
of being parasites upon the owners as are the 
Philadelphia aldermen and all politicians in 
general today. Under Socialism we will our- 
selves own the railroads and therefore will not 
have any desire or any need to bribe our 
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congressmen in order to get legislation in favor 
of our own railroads. Our congressmen will be 
joint owners with us of the railroads. 

I do not propose to bring about social evolu- 
tion by means of social revolution. I make no 
distinction between the meaning of the two 
words, other than that the change from the 
competitive wage system to the co-operative 
system is such a complete reversal that it 
certainly might be justifiably termed a revolu- 
tion. As far as the rapidity of this change 
goes, that depends entirely upon the truth of 
my prophecy as to the immense unemployed 
problem. If this great problem should arise, 
and if we have no other way of solving it than 
by introducing Socialism, we are either going to 
starve to death or have Socialism. 

I think the people of the United States, rather 
than starve, will have Socialism.—H. G. W.] 
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DO not know when and by whom it 

was first discerned that the modern 
industrial development of the world is 
nearly identical as to its main features 
with the political evolution of an earlier 
time. It is now almost a commonplace 
to use the words ‘Industrial Feudal- 
ism” in describing the modern status of 
industry. Mr. Ghent seems to think 
that in his essay on ‘‘ Benevolent 
Feudalism’’ he was the first to apply 
the principle of feudalism* in explain- 
ing modern ‘‘Capitalism.’”” In truth 
the conception of a monarchic order in 
industrialism is a familiar one and is 
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implied in the popular designation of 
the great owners and directors of pro- 
perties as ‘‘ Kings” and ‘‘ Barons.” It 
is now clear that these terms represent 
very real facts and that the stage now 
reached in industrial progress is dis- 
tinctly feudal and monarchic. The 
most successful and perfectly controlled 
businesses in recent years have been 
those organized and built up on feudal 
lines. Competition, corresponding to 
the private wars of the middle ages, 
has forced the issue from without. 
Within the competitive groups the 
wage and salary in regulated scale have 


*In my volume entitled ‘‘ Chapters in the History of the Arts and Crafts Movement,” written early in 1900, 


I made the following statement : 
features of feudalism are found. 

system of industry, which the factory 
industry. 


Corresponding to the political era of petty warfare was the period of competition. 


‘“‘In the present relationship [between exploiters and exploited] all the 
And as the world is only at the beginnin 


i i lat all points with the development o J 
Teg Rr SERN Mag avateni superseded, was Sioply undifferentiated and unorganized 


of its industrial evolution it is 


overnment. The old domestic 


Competition 


‘ the agent for the selection of the strong and the elimination of the weak. Ithas created ‘Captains of 
Tenet y } eh eael side, and an army of workmen reduced to order, and compelled to seryice on the other, etc. 
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furnished the nexus to bind their 
members together in the relation of 
master and man. The war-game is 
played with dollars and not with arms 
and men. From the combination of 
groups, principalities are being formed, 
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competition is wholly destroyed and 
supreme control is placed in the hands 
of one man. This one man will derive 
his authority not from the subjects, 
the workers, but from ‘‘God.” In 
order that the magnate’s action may 
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presided over by petty Kings. These 
pay tribute to the few individuals who 
constitute the real government. The 
monarchic state is of course not yet 
perfected and will not be till the 
‘universal trust’”’ is formed whereby 


have higher sanction a theory will be 
formed corresponding to the ‘‘divine 
rights of Kings’’—-a theory implied by 
the devout attitude of many industrial 
potentates and which is already formu- 
lated by a certain ‘‘coal-baron” in 
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words that have burned deep into the 
consciousness of the times. 

The monarchic conclusion is inevit- 
able. There will be no great change 
in the industrial system until the pres- 
ent centralizing tendency is ended— 
until all are absorbed in the indus- 
trial idea, and until all have come to 
industrial consciousness. 

Industrial despotism will be tem- 
pered, of course, by occasional bene- 
volence—there will be ‘‘good” magnates 
as there were ‘‘good” kings. This 
class will seek to solve the social prob- 
lem from above, through various agen- 
cies looking toward ‘‘industrial better- 
ment.” Even now the up-to-date 
business has a ‘‘social secretary’’ whose 
function is to improve the conditions of 
work by providing libraries, lectures, 
picnics, flower-beds and the like, and 
by bringing into the corporation that 
personal element which the corporation 
as a ‘‘legal fiction” cannot presume to 
contain. The rule of the benevolent 
will often be thwarted by rebels 
and protestors who think they want 
simple justice and not benevolence 
and flower-beds. But, as the system 
will prove beneficial on the whole 
to the masses of the people during 
the time of its formation the rebel- 
lions will be of short life and 
ineffective. 

There will be a growing difficulty 
also in maintaining feudal authority 
because of the very perfection of the 
machinery of production, the enormous 
increase of products making it increas- 
ingly difficult for the owners to con- 
sume that which is produced. The 
induscrial baron must work and solve, 
at the risk of losing his position, the 
problem of employment. One unem- 
ployed person is a menace to the 
whole order. 
duct is as dangerous to the indus- 


One unconsumed pro- 
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trial order as was the outlaw in 
the mountains of Europe to the poli- 
tical order. Yet I do not doubt 
that new ways may be devised of 
spending money and of setting the task 
for labor. 

The advantage of industrial feudal- 
ism is two-fold. It brings order into 
the chaos occasioned by competition— 
an order greatly to be desired to satisfy 
our repugnance at social waste. It 
cannot be denied that the system of 
individualistic production is attended 
by enormous loss of every kind. The 
law of economy requires the co-ordina- 
tion of effort, such as is attained in the 
corporation and trust. And as the 
world is not yet rationalized we must 
depend for the elimination of waste 
upon the strong hand of an over-lord. 
The second gain in feudalism is the 
education the people receive in in- 
dustrialism, whereby the way is pre- 
pared for the assumption of industrial 
control by the people when feudalism 
shall have fulfilled its function. 

But now the question presents itself 
—After feudalism, what? The answer 
seems clear: Some form of industrial 
democracy. 

In political democracy the world’s 
political evolution is doubtless culminat- 
ing. After the dispersion of political 
authority to the individuals of a group 
the political system as suchis subject to 
disintegration. The ballot-box was 
once regarded as the ‘‘ palladium of 
our liberties ’—something to suffer for, 
to fight for, and to die for. It is now 
looked upon by the majority of citizens 
with considerable indifference. The 
whole scheme of political democracy 
is upheld largely by tradition. Govern- 
ment has been handed over to poli- 
ticians who enter into politics because 
they can get something out of it for 
themselves. And for the present the 
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people—again for traditional and senti- 
mental reasons—pay the bills of appro- 
priation: though with increasing bad 
grace. Long ago Emerson noted that 
of all expenditures the people paid the 
taxes with the least willingness. The 
vital thought of the people is not today 
in politics. The real problems are not 
governmental but industrial. Is there 
a single political issue before the 
American people today? Is it at all 
likely that political issues will arise in 
the future? Doubtless the President 
of the United States will one day bea 
political figure-head precisely in the 
manner of the King of England at the 
present time. What we are witnessing 
at the present moment is the transfer 
of interest from the field of politics to 
that of industry. But letit be observed 
that the transfer is made not from a 
political democracy to an industrial 
democracy but from a political de- 
mocracy to an industrial feudalism. 
This is the real cause of the immense 
confusion of our time. Men are in- 
dependent with respect to political 
government: they are dependent with 
respect to industrial control. The 
battle for human freedom has to be 
fought all over again on a new field and 
with new weapons. The lesson of 
political democracy is, of course, well 
\earned. Nevertheless the time is not 
yet come for the establishment of busi- 
ness upon democratic lines. In the 
first place the higher ideals of labor have 
not become universal. In the second 
place there are too many inefficient 
workers. A revolution at the present 
time to effect the destruction of in- 
dustrial feudalism in the manner of the 
French Revolution, which brought 
about the ruin of political feudalism, 
would result in chaos. Industrial con- 
sciousness is too imperfectly devel-~ 
oped for all men to assume industrial 
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self-control. But when the feudal order 
is perfected and when the superior mag- 
nate has held control long enough for 
the people to realize that loyalty to him 
is in truth loyalty to themselves—that 
he is nothing by himself, but only as he 
represents the will of the whole people, 
then the dispersion of the magnate’s 
authority will be effected gradually—it 
may be by some revolution. 

A sign of the times is that the 
transfer of interests to industrial 
feudalism is made by means of ‘‘Re- 
publican’’ politics. The*rise of the 
Republican Party to power coincides 
with the modern evolution of business. 
This is more than accidental. The 
Republican Party stands for centraliza- 
tion. It is Hamiltonian in its policy— 
Hamilton being of all political leaders 
the most monarchic in attitude. Mean- 
while the policies of Jefferson are 
obscured. The Republican Party 
stands also for property and property 
owners do well to contribute to the 
Republican campaign fund. Mean- 
while the people must wait for their 
recognition at the hands of government 
until materials are fully organized and 
the rush for property has subsided. It 
is doubtful if labor will gain anything 
by affiliating with the Democratic 
Party or by forming an independent 
Labor Party, for the reason that in- 
dustrial democracy can never be 
established on the basis of a political 
system. Business is strategic and 
centralizes in regions which ignore 
the artificial boundaries of state and 
county. The strength of labor lies in 
its unions and federations—which are 
federations of men and not govern- 
ments of laws. The true policy of 
labor is to maintain and perfect the 
interior organization of the union, 
waiting the while for the culmination 
of the present tendency. History can 
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but repeat itself. The next step after 
industrial feudalism is industrial de- 
mocracy. This means that industries 
will be conducted by and for the 
people; and this means, of course, 
that production will be carried on not 
for the sake of production or for that 
Power which wealth secures, but for 
the sake of the people. 

Already, in isolated places, the 
transition from feudalism to democra- 
cy has begun. I do not refer to the 
building of ‘‘model” workshops or 
villages or to any other similar scheme 
of benefaction, whereby the feudal 
lords seek to conceal the rigor of their 
rule. I refer to the beginnings of in- 
dustrial control in certain factories and 
stores where proprietorship is nominal 
and where interior control is effected 
by ballot. I refer also to the ‘‘co- 
operative movement’’ which is destined 
to increase and include both produc- 
tion and consumption. I refer also to the 
workshops building here and there under 
the influence of the teaching and exam- 
ple of Ruskin and Morris. Voluntary 
individual co-operation is, I believe, the 
ultimate form of industrial democracy. 

Assuming that evolution at this 
stage of life is rationally inclined, 
what factors, now, can be depended 
upon to continue and perfect the new 
tendency? Knowledge, for one thing, 
or what is called science. By science 
the monarchic conception of the uni- 
verse is forever disproved. There is 
no Absolute Deity which rules the 
universe as with a sceptre. The uni- 
verse is a republic and not a kingdom. 
The more we know of the nature of 
things the more certain does it appear 
that intelligence and will reside in the 
atom and groups of atoms. The law 
of form is function and service. The 
human body is a veritable republic, its 
very life being dependent upon the 
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co-operation of the individual cells com- 
posing it. Probably the purest type 
found in Nature of an industrial com- 
munity is the bee-hive. Apiarists have 
miscalled the maternal bee the queen. 
But the bees at work are controlled not 
by the queen but by something which 
Maeterlinck in his wonderful book on 
‘Phe- Bee’ calls©¢The “Spirit tof the 
Hive.” It may seem inappropriate to 
make this reference to knowledge. 
But the fact remains that any given 
change will occur in the social order 
only as the members of that society 
shape an ideal in which all may share, 
and to which all will conform. The 
sanction of a feudal order was found in 
medizval theology. The sanction of 
the new industrialism will be found in 
science. A democracy more than any 
other social form is dependent upon 
education. 

A second factor is the love of free- 
dom. This, probably, is the ultimate 
human impulse. Governors, masters, 
rulers of every sort, who do not plan 
their governance with reference to the 
love of liberty in all hearts, prove their 
incapacity to exercise authority at all. 
Said Whitman to the foiled European 
Revolutionaire : 

Courage yet, my brother or my sister ! 

What we believe in waits latent forever 

through all the continents, 

Invites no one, promises nothing, sits in 
calmness and light, is positive and 
composed, knows no discouragement, 

Waiting patiently, waiting its time. 

When liberty goes out of a place it is not the 
first to go, nor the second or third to go, 

It waits for all the rest to go, it is the last.”’ 


How, then, does the case for liberty 
stand now? What is lacking in the 
free scope of free men? Clearly, free 
action is wanted on just one point. We 
are free in matters of religion. There 
are no recent instances of persecution, 
except in remote places. We are 
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equally free in matters of political 
practice. There are, perhaps, more 
exceptions to political freedom than 
religious freedom, but still political 
freedom is practically assured. But no 
one today enjoys industrial freedom. 
No one is self-directive in the field of 
work. Every workman must find an 
employer. The functions of hand and 
head are performed by different indi- 
viduals. So long as this condition 
exists there will be warfare between 
the executive and servile agents. In- 
dustrial freedom means the privilege 
of self-control in respect to one’s work. 
It involves the making of every work- 
man his own employer. This is not an 
easy relation to sustain to oneself, it is 
admitted. But it is not more difficult 
than serving as priest and King over 
oneself. Industrial freedom, like reli- 
gious and political freedom, depends for 
its effectiveness upon character and 
capacity in the individual. Religious 
feudalism and political feudalism were 
so ordered as to afford the best pos- 
sible training in self-control in their 
respective fields. Industrial feudalism 
will doubtless furnish a _ discipline 
equally effective. When men are 
ready for the assumption of authority 
such authority will be readily assumed. 
The shifting of control will be gradual 
—so gradual that there will be no break 
in the unity of industrial life. The 
work of the world will go on very much 
as it does now. No one will stop work- 
ing, but work will be done from a new 
motive: not under compulsion but 
voluntarily. This is the very essence 
of industrial freedom. When Great 
Britain abrogated the political govern- 
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ment of Massachusetts with the inten- 
tion of forcing submission by this 
means, the province subsisted for a 
year without governors of any kind— 
without governors but not without 
government. In one of the workshops 
of the new industrialism surprise was 
expressed by a visitor that there was 
not special distinction in the product. 
The answer of the workman to the 
query was that the object of the work- 
shop was not to make an unusual kind 
of chair but to make the usual chair with 
anew kind of workman. The chair was 
after a traditional pattern ; the workman 
was the product of a revolution. 

Without elaborating these sugges- 
tions further, I may state succinctly the 
theses I have had in mind to prove. 

1. An industrial order is now being 
established which corresponds in all 
essential respects with what is known 
in political history as feudalism. 

2. The political order, so far as it 
is shaped by the same individuals who 
control industry, partakes also of the 
nature of feudalism; hence the recru- 
descénce in the United States of 
the principles of Hamilton and the 
dominance of the Republican Party. 

3. When the feudalistic tendency 
culminates into the establishment of a 
centralized control of all industries, 
then the conscious and deliberate ap- 
propriation of that power by the people 
will begin, till work becomes free and 
the worker self-directive. 

4. Biology and psychology testify 
to the ultimate triumph of the principle 
of self-activity. In other words, all 
the forces of national evolution are on 
the side of the people. 


| A HIGH SCHOOL GIRL’S ESSAY 
| 


Miss JESSIE M. TYLER 


The interesting experiment of offering prizes to tlle High School scholars for the best three 
essays on the subject of Socialism, was recently tried in ‘Vhitman, Mass., with gratifying results. 
The essays were read by the competitors at a public meeting, and everybody in town turned out to 
hear them. The judges were Hon. F. O. MacCartney, Socialist Representative for Rockland, 
Hon. Chas. H. Coulter, the recently re-elected Socialist Mayor of Brockton, and Charles E. Lowell 
of Whitman. The essays showed considerable research and study on the part of the young 
contestants and their efforts were enthusiastically received by the large audience. The first prize 
was awarded to Miss Jessie Tyler, who is just fifteen years old, for the really clever essay 


which follows: 
SOCIALISM 


[N the first place, what is Socialism ? 

To many who have never looked 
into the matter, it suggests disorder, 
rioting, anarchy and 
other absurd things. 
But there is no need of 
anyone having such an 
idea of Socialism. 
Countless good defini- 
tions of it are given by 
standard authorities and 
eminent men. I think 
one’ “ofthe *best* is 
given by Worcester’s 
dictionary. This is it: 
‘‘Socialism is a science 
ofreconstructing society 
on an entirely new basis 
by substituting the prin- 
ciple of association for 
that of competition 
in every branch of 
industry.” 

Now what does this mean? It 
means simply this: Where farms, 
plantations, mills, factories, mines, rail- 
roads, and nearly everything except the 
roads, schools, and post-offices are now 
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the railroads that transported the flour, 
to the private owners of the bake- 
houses, where it was converted into 


owned by private concerns for private 
gain, these things would be owned by 
the people for the people. 

It has been demonstvated that wheat 
can be taken from the 
soil, ground into flour, 
and made into bread, 
when done with the 
best machinery, and on 
a large scale, so cheaply 
that ten loaves of bread 
could be produced at a 
labor cost of one cent. 
Now, under the present 
system, ten loaves of 
bread cost at least fifty 
cents. Where do the 
other forty-nine cents 
gor? —“They- go to the 
private owners of the 
machinery and factories 
that gathered the wheat 
and made it into flour, 
to the private owners of 


bread. It goes to these people that 
they may live in idleness while the 
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poor laborers who did all the work toil 
day after day for a crust to eat anda 
hovel to sleep in. It is the same with 
everything. The products of the toil 
of the multitudes are employed not for 
the comfort and enjoyment of the 
multitudes, but for the luxurious ease 
of the few who own the tools of labor. 

Now is this fair? No one can say 
that it is. And if the co-operative 
system was substituted for the com- 
petitive system, and the whole country 
made a large corporation with the 
government at the head, no such con- 
dition of affairs could exist. Clothing, 
food, and all things could be bought at 
a price not much greater than the cost 
of production. There would be no 
paupers and no millionares. And yet 
why do not the people strive to have 
things done on this plan? Why do 
they not join the Socialists, and try 
to attain the end of Socialism, the 
abolishment of the competitive system ? 
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Socialism would solve the labor prob- 
lem by guaranteeing to the producer 
the full product of his toil; the prison 
problem, by removing the incentive to 
crime; the temperance problem, by 
taking away the only incentive which 
ever induced any man or woman to 
keep a saloon or gambling house; the 
immigration problem, by establishing a 
system of industry in which every day 
of idleness would be (as it is now) aloss 
to society and in which every day of 
added labor would be a decided gain to 
all the inhabitants of the common- 
wealth. In a word, Socialism would 
make possible a fulfillment of the teach- 
ings of the greatest of all Socialists, in 
universal brotherhood among men, 
peace on earth, and plenty for all the 
children of a common Father. 


JESSIE M. TYLER. 


Member of Sophomore Class, Abington 
High School. 


BLIss CARMAN 


THE SOUL OF SOCIALISM | 
| 


SOCIALISM is a safe word. Its 
meaning is so vague and undeter- 
mined, for the most part, that eVen the 
conservative take it upon their lips 
without trepidation. They speak in- 
dulgently of Socialists as erratic and 
harmless dreamers, lumping together 
their many different aims and creeds, 
much as one speaks of all manner of 
insects as ‘‘ bugs.”’ 
But the truth is that everyone is 
something of a Socialist, and many of 


our institutions are purely Socialistic. 
Free schools, for instance, and free 
libraries (where they really belong to a 
township of free people and are not 
the gift of well meaning but offensive 
and misguided affluence) are purely 
Socialistic. They exist for the good 
of all, and cre supported by the contri- 
butions of all, though there may be 
seme to whom they are of no value 
and by whom they are not wanted. 
Never mind, we must have them, for 
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the sense of the community has decided 
they are good things. If you have no 
children to be educated, and are a 
hater of books, it is just the same, you 
must put your hand in your pocket to 
buy books for your neighbor and 
educate his children. That surely is 
pure Socialism. Also, it is pure 
Christianity. 

And that brings me to the point I 
wish to make—namely: that the soul 
of Socialism is love, or Christianity, if 
you prefer that word. The divers 
kinds of Socialism are as mushrooms in 
the morning; they spring up fresh 
every day, until it seems that every 
man may be his own prophet in 
matters pertaining to the common- 
wealth. Yet all these schemes are 
alike in aim; they all have for their 
sole object the betterment of society. 
However foolish, however wrong- 
headed, however visionary, or even 
dangerous they may be, we must still 
credit them nearly always with nobility 
of purpose and sincerity of intention. 
They are so many formule for the 
solution of a difficult problem in the 
science of life. And though many of 
them would not solve the perplexing 
equation for us at all, but would only 
make matters worse (in all probability), 
still their disinterested aim must enlist 
our sympathy, even while we withhold 
our approval. That is to say, the 
spirit that prompts them is all right, 
though the thought that goes to their 
construction is often faulty. 

For Socialism, in whatever form, is 
after all, only an ingenious device for 
putting in practice the generous im- 
pulses of the human heart. Socialistic 
schemes are just so many contrivances 
for the carrying out of our nobler 
purposes. In themselves they cannot 
directly foster goodness; they can 
only promote it, by making its path 
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easier. Under right social and indus- 
trial conditions it will be easier to be 
good than it is now; it will be easier 
for beauty to touch our everyday life ; 
it will be easier for the truth to find us 
out and cheer us with illumination. 
One would not call the constitution 
of the United States a Socialistic docu- 
ment, suppose. And yet it certainly 
is an instrument invented to facilitate 
the betterment of mankind in his social 
state. The American revolution, like 
the French revolution, like the great 
rebellion in England, has no other 
meaning than that. And the mistake 
we make in thinking of these move- 
ments is in putting our final trust in 
them, rather than in the spirit of 
freedom and of love in man which 
produced them. However great and 
important these events were, they were, 
after all, only so many steps in this 
direction or that. We believe in this 
country that a democratic form of 
government is better than older, more 
primitive forms. It is not, therefore, 
necessarily the best form. It may be 
itself but a step to another form still 
better, which will bring us still more 
enlightenment and happiness. We 
must be careful not to make a fetich of 
it, as our fathers made of monarchy 
long ago. It is the tendency of con- 
servative minds to respect the settled 
institution, the traditional ideal. Old 
institutions and established ideals are, 
indeed, to be respected, but they are 
not as much to be respected as the 
spirit of humanity which begot them. 
They are only inventions of the mind 
of man, pondering on some plan to 
give his soul vent in free and beneficent 
action. It is our business to maintain 
and guard them only so long as they 
prove effective for that, and to relin- 
quish them without regret as soon as we 
outgrow them and find them hindering 
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our progress or retarding our happi- 
ness. We shall have others in their 
stead, more ample, more adequate, 
more nearly perfect, and no Jess worthy 
of loyalty than they were. 

And if we are not to have too great 
and inflexible a respect for authority 
and traditional institutions, neither 
must we be over-confident of the newer 
plans of social management of our own 
devising. They, too, we must re- 
member, are only methods or ways of 
doing things. And the great perman- 
ent fact to be remembered and rever- 
enced is the spirit of love which 
prompted us human creatures from the 
first. If we are to respect the remem- 
brance of it in those of past ages, 
surely we must so much more respect 
it as a living breath in ourselves. 

No form of government ever yet 
devised has been equal to the task of 
making men perfectly happy. None 
ever will be. For the simple reason 
that men are not made happy by out- 
ward conditions alone, but by the 
inward condition of their hearts as well. 
And if we pin our faith to this or that 
outward social institution, we are neces- 
sarily disappointed. The more stable 
the institution, the more quickly does 


it become insufficient. It remains 
fixed, but man grows. Let us fancy 
that some admirable and sound social 
reform, like the Single Tax, for in- 
stance, could be put in operation. 
There is no doubt that we should all 
derive untold benefit from it. We 
should be freer, happier, and saner as 


a people than we have ever been. But 
we should still be far from being 
perfectly happy, unless we _ were 


sedulous in cultivating our spiritual 
selves, and in giving effectiveness to 
our best personality. Socialism, in 
other words, is only an opportunity to 
live, it is not life. And we must 
beware of expecting too much from it. 
Were it once in operation, we should 
still have our toil and our ieisure, our 
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joys and our sorrows, just as we do 
now. Our toil and our sorrows would 
be mitigated, we believe; and our joys 
and our leisure should be more wide- 
spread. But the same old problem of 
the conduct of.life would still confront 
every mortal alive. 

It seems to me, then, evident that 
while we are giving our energies to the 
accomplishment of social progress, to 
the realization of Socialism in some 
form, we should be careful to hold hard 
by the spirit of the matter. Let us be 
Socialists, by all means, of one kind or 
another, but let us be loving men first 
of all. For what we are fighting for 
in Socialism is only the chance for 
loving kindness to make itself felt. 
For whether we call it love or loving 
kindness or Christianity does not mat- 
ter, so long as we preserve the spirit 
itself and make it effective. Only if 
we call it Christianity we must take 
care not to confound it with any 
formalism of creed or church. For the 
churches, also, are only social institu- 
tions, outward expressions in which 
various truths have been embodied, 
and too often entombed. But Chris- 
tianity, let us remember, ts an attitude 
of mind, a habit of feeling, a condition 
of the soul; it is not an institution. 
And the gist of Christianity may quite 
as readily be embodied in Socialism as 
in any formal church. And Socialism, 
whenever it appears in any sincere 
guise, always has an aim in accord with 
Christianity—it aims at giving more 
freedom to the spiritual side of man, it 
aims at putting man’s life under such 
outward conditions that he can practice 
virtue more easily and find happiness 
more readily in this life. Christianity 
blazes the trail for man; Socialism cuts 
down the trees and makes the road 
more open and practicable. This is 
something of what I mean by saying 
that Christianity is the soul of 
Socialism, and I don’t believe it is far 
wrong.—Chicago Tribune. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 


NEw York, Dec. 17th, 1902. 
Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE : 
Dear Sir,— 

My brother, Elbert Anderson Young, as president of the National Credit Men’s 
Association, a powerful organization in this country, delivered the enclosed address at the annual 
meeting in Louisville, and soon after I wrote him the enclosed reply. As we are two brothers 
and represent the antipodes of thought in the United States, and as we are both typical 
Americans, our family on both mother’s and father’s sides being among the original settlers of 
New York City and Long Island, the correspondence may interest you. 

Iam working with all the heart and time that I can spare from my business along the lines 
of Socialistic ownership of all capital as being the only alternative against Anarchy. I sincerely 
regret that I cannot afford to give my entire time and study to this question, but having a family 
to support, only my evenings are at my own command. 

Some of my friends tell me that ‘‘it is all right, but Iam one hundred years ahead of my 
time,’’ to which I can only reply that my father, who was a Methodist minister, was turned out 
of the New York East Conference in the year 1853 for preaching the abolition of negro slavery, 
and that about ten years afterwards the Emancipation Proclamation was issued. We move today 
even faster than we did then. 

Wishing you God Speed in the greatest work that has ever been undertaken by man, 


I remain, 


[Extracts from an address of Elbert A. 
Young, Pres. National Credit Men’s Association, 
to the Annual Convention at Louisville, Ky.] 


A new era is at hand, the possibilities 
of which no one can predict. The 
extension of agricultural, commercial, 
industrial and financial activity through- 
out the world has been unparalleled. 
What part are we to play in its con- 
tinuance? We must no longer be 
satisfied with the limits of our local 
credits, but should adapt ourselves to 
larger fields. Of all nations the United 
States has the most unlimited capa- 
bilities of production, and has in a brief 
time taken a commanding position and 


Yours very truly, 
DANIEL K. YOunGc. 


controlling place in the world’s com- 
merce. Consider the following estimates 
given on the authority of Mr. Henry 
Gannett. 

As respects the mining products of 
the world we produce fifty-six per cent. 
of the copper; forty-three per cent. of 
the petroleum ; thirty-four per cent. of 
the iron ore; thirty-three per cent. of 
the silver; thirty-one per cent. of the 
gold; twenty-nine per cent. each 
of the coal and the quicksilver; and 
twenty-five per cent. each of the 
lead and zinc. In copper, iron 
ore, cilver, gold and coal we surpass 


every other nation. Of the entire 
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mineral product of the earth we are 
credited with almost forty per cent., 
no other nation approaching this 
output. Of the agricultural products 
of the world, we produce seventy-five 
per cent. each of the corn and cotton; 
thirty-seven per cent. of the tobacco ; 
twenty-six per cent. of the oats; and 
twenty-one per cent. of the wheat, 
leading every other nationin all. We 
produce twenty-three per cent. of the 
entire agricultural yield of the world, 
our nearest competitor being Russia 
with fifteen, and France and Germany 
with twelve per cent. each. We raise 
forty-one per cent. of the hogs, and 
twenty-five per cent. each of the horses 
and cattle of the world; and our dairy 
products are twenty-five per cent. and 
our meat products thirty-three per cent. 
of the products of the earth. We 
manufacture forty-six per cent. of the 
world’s paper; thirty-seven per cent. 
of its steel; thirty-four per cent. of its 
pig iron; thirty-three per cent. of its 
glass; twenty-seven per cent. of its 
linen; twenty-five per cent. of its 
woollen cloth; and twenty per cent. of 


its manufactured cottons; inall except - 


the last, exceeding every other country. 
Of the world’s manufactured materials 
we furnish thirty-four per cent.; those 
nations nearest to us being Great Britain 
with fifteen per cent., Germany with 
twelve per cent., and France with eleven 
percent. Our railways are more than 
forty per cent. of the total mileage of 
the earth, and our several transporta- 
tion agencies receive thirty-two per 
cent. of the world’s earnings. In 1890 
New York and London clearing house 
transactions each exhibited about thirty- 
seven billions of dollars; in 1901 
London exchanges had increased to 
forty-six billions, while New York 
reached the surprising figure of seventy- 
seven billions of dollars. Considering 
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the fact that the United States contains 
only seven per cent. of the earth’s land 
area, and five per cent. of its population 
it must be acknowledged that we have 
performed a large part in the world’s 
development. 

The productive power of the United 

States has advanced so rapidly that 
after our home requirements are sup- 
plied a large surplus is left, for which 
a market elsewhere is of vital im- 
portance. The searching out and 
supplying of these markets has in a 
few years built up trade. balances so 
enormously in our favor as to astound 
the world. In 1901 the value of our 
exports reached one billion, four 
hundred and eighty-eight millions of 
dollars, the largest in our history, and 
greater in amount than any other 
country in the world, outstripping 
England, our nearest competitor. Our 
imports amounted to eight hundred and 
twenty-three millions of dollars (this 
sum having been exceeded in four 
previous years), leaving a balance in our 
favor of six hundred and _ sixty-five 
millions of dollars. 
Owing to labor-saving machines, 
which amply compensate for the higher 
wages we pay, and the efficiency of 
American workmen, our exports are 
not confined as largely as formerly to 
what we grow. In 1880, eighty-three 
per cent. of our total exports were 
the products of agriculture; and only 
twelve per cent., or one hundred and 
two millions of dollars were articles 
of domestic manufacture. In 1901 our 
agricultural products amounted to sixty- 
four per cent. of our exports, while 
manufactured products increased to 
twenty-eight per cent., or four hundred 
and twelve millions of dollars. 

We must retain in our keeping the 
commercial advantages we have, and 
endeavor with earnestness to make 
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better our position wherever deficient. 
This will require a comprehensive and 
enlightened policy. Are we taking 
advantage of every possibility? Ex- 
amine our foreign commerce with 
separate countries for the year just past, 
all figures being dollars. Our exports 
to Europe amounted to one billion, one 
hundred and thirty-seven millions; 
imports four hundred and thirty millions; 
balance in our favor seven hundred and 
seven millions. Our exports to British 
North America one hundred and eight 
millions; imports forty-three millions; 
balance in our favor sixty-five millions. 
Our exports to Oceania thirty-five 
millions; imports eleven millions; 
balance in ourfavortwenty-fourmillions. 
Our exports to Africa twenty-six 
millions; imports nine millions ; 
balance in our favor fifteen millions. 
Our exports to Central America, Mexico 
and the West Indies eighty-nine 
millions ; imports one hundred and two 
millions; balance against us thirteen 
millions. Ourexports to South America 
forty-four millions; imports one 
hundred and ten millions; balance 
against us sixty-six millions. And our 
exports to Asia forty-nine millions ; 
imports one hundred and_ seventeen 
millions; balance against us sixty-eight 
millions. Do not these figures show 
that we are neglecting the central and 
southern parts of our own continent 
and Asia? 

The Orient, with its population of 
hundreds of millions, should be the 
coming market fora large part of the 
surplus products of our fields and 
factories. China is an immense country 
in extent of territory, density of popu- 
lation, and wealth of natural resources, 
having copper, gold, coal and iron in 
almost unlimited quantities, and labor- 
ers without number. With an end to 
the period of her exclusiveness, and the 
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advent of demands for railways, will 
come requirements for more food and 
materials. Articles of luxury today will 
become necessities in the near future. 
With the certain advance of modern 
ideas the Chinese will insist upon 
city lighting, sewers, street railways 
and paving, river and harbor improve- 
ments, improved postal and telegraph 
facilities, and many other features of 
modern civilization. Owing to the 
climatic conditions and the simple needs 
of her people, the quantity of cotton 
cloth used is almost beyond estimation. 
Of our total exports of colored and un- 
colored manufactured cottons in 1901, 
China used almost thirty-two per cent., 
a larger amount than any other nation. 
The United States should supply the 
greater part of their entire wants, 
beyond the products of their home 
manufacturers. China must have capi- 
tal and credit to develop her resources. 
These being provided, increased com- 
merce is certain, wages will rise to a 
higher level, and the ability of her 
people to purchase will be augmented. 
Of all the imports into China at the 
present time the United States furnishes 
only eight per cent. Practically all her 
bills of exchange are now drawn on 
London. With increased trade between 
the two countries, this could be modified 
inourfavor. Whereisthere so great an 
opening for many of our products? 
No other nation has such possibilities for 
enjoying the benefits of the future com- 
mercial expansion of China as the 
United States. Self-interest would 
seem to make it wise for us to unite 
with England and Japan, and insist on 
the open door policy. We will do well 
to study the habits and wants of the 
Chinese, and examine into their trade 
conditions, so as to prepare for the 
increased requirements of four hundred 
millions of people. They are honest, 
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intelligent and good merchants. To 
quote from one of her statesmen: ‘‘Let 
the products of American farms, mills 
and workshops once catch the Chinese 
fancy and America need look no 
farther for a market.” 

Notwithstanding the advantages in 
our favor we have no copyright on pros- 
perity, no certainty that our wonderful 
progress in international commerce 
will continue. Only by eternal vigi- 
lance can we maintain the advantages 
we have gained. The United States, 
England and Germany are the great 
trading nations of the world. England 
has been the great exporting country, 
but her commercial supremacy in this 
regard has been somewhat impaired. 
Her labor unions, and their system of 
strikes, are largely responsible for this 
decadence. By their methods the most 
incompetent workman becomes the 
standard of all, a day’s work being 
determined by his capacity. Their 
efforts for years have been to furnish 
the minimum amount of labor at the 
maximum wages; to labor not as well 
as they can, but only as well as they 
must. 
premium on incompetency, destroyed 
the value of individual efforts, and 
discouraged the natural ambition of the 
intelligent and active workman to pro- 
duce the best possible results for himself 
and his employers. They have failed 
to appreciate that Capital and Labor 
must unite their forces in furnishing 
economical production and distribution. 
Their strikes have, in many cases, so 
enhanced the cost of manufactured 
articles that they can no longer compete 
with the United States and Germany. 
Our workingmen should take warning 
from the experience of their fellows in 
England, and make the ablest and best, 
instead of the poorest workmen in each 
branch, their standard. In America it 


They have practically placed a_ 


‘millions. 
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has been possible for many of the cap- 
tains of industry to rise from the ranks 


of labor. Let us hope that our better 
workmen will not subordinate their 
personal independence and _ their 


chances of advancement to the unwise 
dictates of any labor agitator or union. 
* * * * * * * * 

If, by energy and ability, we continue 
to win the industrial battles now being 
fought, where will our victories place 
us under existing conditions? What of 
the day, not far distant, when we shall 
no longer be a debtor nation? We 
cannot do all the selling, without some 
of the buying; nor can our supremacy 
continue if we are to receive gold ship- 
ments for our enormous excess of 
exports. For the past few years this 
has been offset by the estimated pay- 
ment of one hundred millions of dollars 
annual interest on the amount we owe 
to Europe; one hundred millions of 
dollars calculated as the yearly expenses 
of our foreign travellers; and one 
hundred millions of dollars appraised 
as the amount paid per annum to 
foreign vessels for carrying our com- 
merce, the balance above gold importa- 
tions being completed by the return of 
our securities. Carry the excess of six 
hundred and sixty-five millions of 
dollars to its logical conclusion, if con- 
tinued year after year, and what is the 
result? The world’s recent annual 
production of gold is about two hundred 
and seventy-five millions; of silver at 
commercial value one hundred millions; 
total three hundred and seventy-five 
Deduct the industrial con- 
sumption of one hundred millions, and 
the balance of trade in our favor is more 
than double the earth’s total production 
of money. After the return of all our 
securities the nations of the world would 
not only pay us the total yearly output 
of specie, but in addition thereto the 
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accumulations of former years. Of 
what use will be our money and surplus 
products, except to trade among our- 
selves, after every other nation has 
become impoverished ? 
* * * * * * * * 
Reciprocity is under consideration as 
the best policy to adopt to further our 
ends, but is it altogether certain that it 
will work well in practice? Is there 
not danger that friction may arise in 
countries not immediate parties to the 
treaties? For example, Great Britain 
is our largest customer, purchasing in 
1901 fifty-six per cent. of our total 
exports to Europe, and forty-three per 
cent. of our total exports to the world. 
Great Britain has a revenue tariff, and 
therefore cannot enter into any scheme 
of reciprocity. Any concessions in our 
tariff given to nations like Germany 
and France, which compete with Great 
Britain in our markets, would place her 
at a disadvantage, and perhaps lead her 
to adopt a preferential tariff favoring 
colonial goods, as against those from 
the United States, so that our food pro- 
ducts would be at a disadvantage with 
similar products from Canada, India and 
Australia. It is certainly to our ad- 
vantage to treat our best customer on 
equal terms with the most favored 
nations. 


NEw YORK, June 21st, 1902 
Mr. ELBERT A. YOUNG, President 
National Credit Men’s Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
My Dear Brother, 

Your presidential address to the 
Convention of Credit Men at Louisville 
has been read with much interest as it 
contains many facts and statistics that 
are very handy to have in the house. 

I consider it a very able presenta- 
tion of the question from the stand- 
point at present in vogue, viz., selfish 
commercial individualism. But this 
shield has two sides, and I consider 
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your argument as one of the strongest 
that it has been my good fortune to 
read when considered from the side 
of Socialism. You, in common with 
the majority of our people, take it 
for granted that the sole object of a 
country should be to increase its ex- 
ports and by so doing furnish work 
to thousands who, under our present 
form of government, would be idle. 
And I must admit that under the 
present system of civilization there are 
many grounds for this belief. If our 
present individualism were the highest 
form of civilization, I should be willing 
to concede the reasonableness of all 
your arguments. 

But suppose that there were another 
and a higher form of civilization ? 
Suppose that instead of Individualism, 
we have Mutualism? Instead of Com- 
petition, Co-operation? Instead of 
War, Peace—Industrial Peace, Finan- 
cial Peace, Commercial Peace, Agri- 
cultural Peace and International Peace? 
Suppose instead of tearing down, we 
build up? Suppose instead of trying 
to rob each other we devote all our 
energies to mutual protection? 

You must admit that in some lines of 
business Mutualism has proved _ its 
advantages over Individualism. Take 
the co-operation of the so-called Trusts, 
doing away with the dreadful waste of 
competition; the mutual protection of 
the life insurance companies, where 
the all are saving the few; where the 
strong many protect the weak individual; 
the mutual protection and co-operation 
of armies; the solid organization of 
political parties, where each works for 
the general good of the party; the 
‘““community of interest’ of the rail- 
roads, private partnerships and char- 
tered corporations. Suppose that each 
individual in all these organizations was 
trying to down every other, as they are 
in the present-day civilization, how 
long would they last and be successful ? 

Were I not a believer in Evolution, I 
should be a Pessimist. But in my 
mind there is not the slightest doubt 
but that co-operation is the next step in 
evolution. The first co-operation was 
between a few men who formed firms, 
then more who formed corporations, 
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then more who formed Trusts. The 
next will be a still greater and grander 
corporation of the nation or government, 
where all the waste of mercantile, finan- 
cial, advertising and  bankrupting 
competition will be done away with. 

Now I will try to extract the lessons 
of your address as viewed from the 
standpoint indicated above. 

I quote, ‘Of all nations, the United 
States has the most unlimited capabili- 
ties of production.’’ No sane man will 
dispute this statement of yours. But 
should the production be for the benefit 
of our own people or for the benefit of 
the outside world ? Should we, like 
Mrs. Jellyby, send flannel shirts to the 
poor African heathen and let our own 
children suffer for the needs of life? 
Should we, like our foreign missions, 
send the Gospel to China and let our 
own New York East Side be without 
its ministrations? Should we, like our 
exporters, send millions of bushels of 
wheat to other countries, while we read 
every day of someone starving to death 
in New York? Should we export sew- 
ing machines, bicycles and the thousand 
and one manufactures, while our own 
people are compelled to go without 
them? Does not civilization, like 
charity, begin at home ? 


We yearly export commodities to 


the value of a billion and a half of, 


dollars. This means, if it means any- 
thing, that every man, woman and 
child in this country must produce 
$25.00 per year more than his living 
expenses toward the support of the 
outside world. Now is that fair ? 
When the shoemakers of this country 
make enough shoes to shoe every man, 
woman and child in it, have they not 
done their share of the work and are 
they not therefore entitled to a decent 
and comfortable living, or must they be 
compelled to shoe the Chinese also 
before they can live? We export coal 
to other countries and today we cannot 
get enough in New York City, because 
we had no reserve stored away. To- 
day Brazil is in the direst poverty and 
almost all her coffee planters are ruined 
because they have done more than 
their share of the world’s work and 
produced a crop of fifteen and a half 
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millions of bags of coffee when the 
world consumes only ten million bags. 
You will understand why the price has 
declined far below the price of produc- 
tion. Yet there are many people in 
Brazil who cannot afford to drink coffee 
atall. Is it nota fact that where any 
class of people do more than their share 
of the world’s work, and make what 
under our present system is overproduc- 
tion, that class is always a sufferer 
therefrom ? Under the competitive 
system the harder we work and the 
more we produce, the more we suffer. 
Now is not any system where such an 
anomaly is possible, a farce andl a 
failure? If our political economists 
cannot evolve some scheme which is 
not so absurd and preposterous, had we 
not better stop following their teachings 
and try something else? If the com- 
petitive scheme brings us toan absurdity, 
why should we be afraid to try the co- 
operative one and see if that will not 
prove itself a success? Itcan certainly 
be no greater failure than the one we 
are trying. 

The next question is, does it pay ? 

Does it pay as a business and com- 
mercial proposition ? Does it pay to 
exhaust our farms for the purpose of 
feeding the people outside of the 
United States? Does it pay to have 
our people compelled to work eight or 
ten hours every day when the work of 
this country could be done in four 
hours? But then all would have to 
work and none could shirk as they do at 
present. If we want to work eight 
hours, why not spend the other four 
hours in producing luxuries for our 
own people, which they do not have at 
present P 


What do we get in return for our 
billion and a half of exports, and push- 
ing every laborer to the limit of his 
strength? We laugh at the country- 
man who trades his gold dollars fora 
gold brick, but are we any smarter? 
When a Castellane spends seven million 
dollars of American money in four 
years, and we must ship seven million 
bushels of wheat to pay for the poor 
fool’s fun, do the seven thousand 
farmers who must each raise a thousand 
bushels of wheat, think that it pays? 
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Does it pay the poor deluded American 
girl who brought this hardship on the 
seven thousand farmers for the sake of 


a fool title? Does it pay us to squander | 


our good wheat, good corn and good 
manufactures in paying the debts and 
extravagances of decayed so-called 
foreign noblemen? Castellane is not 
by any means an isolated case. Our 
travellers in Europe spend at least a 
hundred millions of dollars in junketing 
through the Old World. Does every 
man, woman and child who must pay 
a dollar and a half every year for 
their fun think that it pays when they 
find it hard work to get enough to 
eat? Verily, why should we laugh 
at the countryman who buys the gold 
brick ? 

But on the contrary, would it pay if 
we did not waste our substance in 
foreign lands? Would it pay if we did 
not throw away our products and get 
nothing in return for them? Would it 
pay if we did not buy the gold brick ? 
There is the absurdity of it; it would 
not pay any better than it does at 
present. We must buy gold bricks or 
we will, on your own statement, ruin 
every other nation in the world, and 
where will our market be then? 

You know it to bea fact, that there 
is no mineral product in the world, that 
there is no vegetable product the world 
raises, that there is no manufactured 
product made in the world, that cannot 
be raised or made in the United States 
and its possessions. And, moreover, it 
can be raised and made even more 
abundantly than our people, under the 
present system, can consume it. Why 
then should we buy anything from 
other countries? Why should we spend 
a billion dollars every year for glass 
beads and tinsel? We will grant that 
the half billionis for necessities. Why? 
Why, because a hundred thousand of 
our people must have a good time at 
the expense of the hundred million. 
As Ben Franklin would say, do we not 
“pay too much for our whistle? ”’ 


But suppose that all land and all 
production belonged to all the people, or 
in other words to the government, and 
that each individual had an equal bond 
and interest in the entire product? 
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Would the above absurdities and incon- 
gruities exist? Would it be more 
unjust? Would it be less scientific ? 
Would it be a step toward or a step 
away from Evolution? Would it be a 
step toward or a step away from the 
greatest thinkers the world has pro- 
duced, Christ, Confucius, Buddha and 
Socrates? Would it be a saving or a 
waste? Could we not then consume all 
we could produce? Would it be a 
greater or less hardship for the mass of 
the people ? 

The watchword of all government 
and all laws should be—The greatest 
happiness to all the people. Anything 
else is Anarchy and Oppression. 

But I hear you say, ‘All this is 
Utopian, impossible;’’ ‘* We cannot 
change human conditions ;” ‘‘ We can- 
not change human nature;” ‘You 
cannot abolish human selfishness.”’ 

Of course it is Utopian and impossible 
until it is done. A thousand things 
which were impossible twenty years 
ago are so common today as to pass 
without comment. But if the present 
scheme of civilization be a failure, why 
not try some other? 

We have changed human conditions 
and we have changed human nature. 
The cannibal no longer kills and eats 
his enemy in the streets of New York; 
he is only starved into submission by 
the capitalists. The cave-dweller no 
longer dreads the wild beasts on Man- 
hattan Island; he only dreads riding 
in the Manhattan Elevated. We do 
not now kill each other with a knotted 
club, but only with a gun or a trolley 
car. There are even some who preach 
‘« Peace on earth and good-will to men” 
—but not in business. We no longer 
kill people for religious opinions, but 
only for commercial reasons. So, you 
see, human conditions have in a measure 
changed. 


It may be true that we cannot over- 
come human selfishness, but it is for just 
that reason that we are hoping that the 
selfishness of the poor man will become 
as great as the selfishness of the rich 
man. That the poor man will realize 
that being a hundred to one he can 
outvote the rich man every time, and 
will comprehend that Socialism is as far 
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above our present Individualism as 
Christianity is above Anarchy. We 
certainly should not have to change 
human selfishness. 

Your statement that ‘‘the productive 
power of the United States has advanced 
so rapidly that after our home require- 
ments are supplied a large surplus is 
left, for which a market elsewhere is of 
vital importance,’’ I most emphatically 
deny. In a country where scientific 
government was applied there could 
be no such thing as overproduction. 
Our home requirements never have 
been supplied, and never will be supplied 
until every individual in this country 
has enough to eat, enough to wear, a 
good home to live in, good furniture to 
furnish it and leisure to cultivate his 
brain. Then we can extend the list to 
luxuries, time to travel, an automobile, 
and the thousand and one little extras 
which go to make life pleasant. When 
all the people of this country have all 
that they wish for, it is time to search 
out and supply other markets with the 
surplus. 

But this will never be possible under 
private ownership of land and products. 
The waste is too great and it is neces- 
sary to keep down the price of labor to 
compete with foreign labor in order to 
maintain and extend our exports. 

By public ownership production could 
be increased three or four fold, by 
doing away with wasteful methods and 
putting the drones to work. 

Competition costs the merchant and 
manufacturer on an average seventy- 
five per cent. of their profits. Think 
of the money spent in salesmen, adver- 
tising, waste time and the thousand 
leaks which competition makes neces- 
sary. All of this would be saved by 
co-operation. Some years ago the 
sugar refiners were all on the verge of 
bankruptcy through competition. ‘ They 
formed the Sugar Trust and for a long 
sefies of years paid twelve per cent. 
dividends on their common. stock, 
which was watered five times. They 
could be doing it today if they did not 
have the competition of Arbuckle and 
the other independent refiners. Carry 
this one step farther and suppose we 
had a National Refinery, which did not 


have a watered stock and did not have 
to pay dividends on it, which did not 
have to pay brokers for doing its 
business, which did not have to buy up 
other plants to keep them from doing 
business, and which by refining on a 
large scale could make use of every 
labor-saving device that is known. 
How long could the Sugar Trust 
compete with it? And who gets the 
good things of the Sugar Trust now but 
a few officers and stockholders ? 

One more point before Iclose. Some 
fool ministers tell us that God and 
Nature make men rich and poor, and 
that therefore all must be content. In 
the same way they say in Europe ‘‘Deo 
Gratia Rex.’’ Now neither God nor 
Nature nor Necessity makes either 
Kings or Capitalists, but men’s laws 
and men’s laws alone. As men’s laws 
have been changed in some places so 
that there are no longer kings, so can 
they be changed so that there will no 
longer be capitalists and drones. 

Weare also told that men will not 
work except from necessity. Who 
works harder than Russell Sage or 
J. Pierpont Morgan? ‘The average 
man is not only willing to work, but 
likes to work. The above millionaires 
like even to slave. As comfort and 
education increase, so will the desire for 
useful and rational work increase. You, 


‘as a merchant, know full well that you 


can get more work out of a clerk 
through affection and respect than you 
can by force and the whip of necessity. 
If competition is better than co-opera- 
tion, why have you formed the Credit 
Men’s Association? Is the purpose of 
it to down each other orto help each 
other ? Are recommendations for 
changes in the laws affecting debtors 
more likely to be listened to by legisla- 
tors if presented by an individual firm 
or by the whole corporation ? 
Government is not a hard study ora 
hard thing to a just man. If our Presi- 
dent would ask himself ‘‘ Will this law 
be for the good of the whole people?” 
he need never be in doubt as to whether 
he should sign or veto it. Government 
isa simple thing, and there are many 
men who are capable of it. It is only 
when we send men to the Legislatures to 
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make laws for us that we would not hire 
as office boys in our business that it 
becomes hard. 

When you make your next address 
let the watchword of it be Co-operation, 
not Competition. 

Your affectionate brother, 
DANIEL K. YOUNG. 


[The remarkable fact in connection 
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with Mr. Elbert A. Young’s address is 
that he recognizes so clearly the eco- 
nomic cul-de-sac into which we are 
plunging; and, although his brother 
suggests the only possible remedy, he 
quietly ignores the whole thing and 
calmly pursues his way toward the 
industrial Niagara which he admits is 
before us. ] 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF IBSEN 


ANNIE SCHNEYER 


OME claim Ibsen as the demon- 
strator of Anarchy. It seems to 
me that such a claim is certainly a 
delusion on the part of these people. 
Anarchy deals with something 
positive; it not only destroys the 
present, but it also builds a future. 
But Ibsen in all of his social dramas 
simply destroys. He undermines the 
entire social structure, proving that 
everything within and without is rotten 
to its very foundation. And just there 
where society feels itself safe and 
sound, he touches only one stone of 
the foundation of the moral or political 
institution and the whole edifice falls 
to pieces. He comes like a fierce god 
of destruction, aiming merciless blows 
right and left, sweeping aside all the 
social lies that come under his keenly 
penetrating eye. And all the traditions 
of the dead ages that are still supported, 
and which are corrupting the purest 
springs of life, he heaps up in his 
works and flings in the face of society ! 
Ibsen gives us all the evils we have 
now which are the consequences of 
the present conditions, but he does not 
give us a single instance in any of his 


dramas wherein human happiness is 
possible, if these conditions be 
changed. He believes that life is alto- 
gether a failure, because every indi- 
vidual has to struggle against too 
many antagonistic forces, subjective 
or objective, which human nature is 
too weak to conquer, and that is just 
what kills happiness. Ibsen is a bitter 
pessimist. He sees no bright future 
before him, but orly the black heavy 
mass of clouds that are getting blacker 
and blacker on the horizon of the 
present. And his productions are get- 
ting darker and darker in proportion 
to the growth of his own gloomy views 
on life. In his ‘‘ Enemy of Society ”’ 
he believes that the gospel of truth is 
to be proclaimed anywhere and at any 
time; in ‘‘The Wild Duck,” again, 
which is a later work, he shows us the 
unfavorable result of preaching the 
truth to people that are not ripe enough 
for it. He portrays there, in a very 
emphatic form, all the mischief the 
dreamer has wrought by intruding with 
his ideal upon the poor ignorant couple, 
ruining their quiet, peaceful nest. It is 
like a bitter satire on his own ideal. In 
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his ‘‘Doll’s House” he gives us a 
brave woman who dared to break the 
bars of her prison, to make her way to 
freedom and independence, to live her 
life as she chooses; but Ibsen lets 
Nora go into the world without saying 
any thing of what she accomplished. 
Some may believe that she repented 
all her life of her daring act. In 
‘‘Rosmersholm”’ we find again a strong 
radical woman who perhaps is the 
development of Nora. This woman 
cultivates her radical ideas in her friend 
Rosmer whom she afterwards comes 
to love with a burning irresistible 
passion; but his wife being in her way, 
she works on the poor woman’s super- 
stition, urging her, indirectly, to commit 
suicide. And when the way is cleared 
for Rebecca, and Rosmer wants her to 
unite her life with his, she does not 
dare do it, for the ghosts of the past are 
in her. And this brave, unconquerable 


woman is conquered by the old morals. 


and superstitions of Rosmersholm, 
which paralyze her courage to act 
when she is already at the verge of her 
goal; and Ibsen ends ‘their life by 
drowning them. 
perpetual tragedy of thought and 
action. In the dramatic epilogue 
‘““When We Dead Awaken,” which is 
his latest work, we have two individuals 
whose lives are crushed and ruined on 
account of the belief that the mission 
of the artist is higher than anything 
else. Let everything else perish so 
that art may flourish! I think there is 
something that sweeps aside all art— 
and that is real, actual life; and love 
being one of the principal phases, it 
does not let itself be cheated of its 
rights, demanding all its claims! 
Professor Rubek and Irene, who did 
not listen to the rightful cry of life and 
love, paid too great a penalty for it, 
forfeiting the joy and happiness of their 


Here we have the. 
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soul; and when they wanted to make 
amends, it was already too late. The 
opening of this singular drama is ina 
bathing place surrounded by most 
magnificent scenery. In the first act 
Ibsen brings before us two individuals, 
husband and wife, who are absolute 
strangers; one does not understand the 
other. Love is lacking in their life 
which is consequently dull and cold. 
Professor Rubek believes there is a 
change in Maia, Maia thinks that itis he 
that is changed; one blames the other, 
whereas neither is to blame; for that 


_artificial fire has burned to its last and 


left a heap of ashes in their hearts, left 
them two living corpses. : 

He wanders about all alone without a 
moment’s peace, he can find no rest 
either abroad or athome. Rubek isa 
sculptor, but he has been unable to 
produce anything to satisfy his artistic 
spirit ever since he completed that 
great masterpiece, which brought him 
so much fame and riches, ‘‘The 
Resurrection Day.” And ever since 
then, he has lost all pleasure in his art. 
Here again Ibsen portrays to us the 
impossibility of human happiness: 
Professor Rubek had at his command 
renown and riches, and yet his soul 
remained forever craving for that ever- 
lasting something which the soul can 
never attain. The cause of this unrest 
is within ourselves, lying far too deep 
to be analyzed and remedied—and that 
is what makes the tragedy of life. In 
the same bathing place Rubek meets 
Irene, the woman who was the model 
of his great work, ‘‘ The Resurrection 
Day.”’ She had disappeared right 
after the work was completed, without 
leaving a trace behind her, and all his 
enquiries were in vain, Irene had served 
the artist with her soul and body, with 
all the pulsating blood of her youth; 
she stood before him for four years in 
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the full nakedness and beauty of her 
body. During that time she came to 
love the artist with that ardent love 
and burning passion of youth which 
knows no limits. 

She desired to be loved in return; 
she longed to be clasped to his heart 
in a warm embrace, that he might 
shower upon her all the burning 
caresses, all the expressions of that 
wild delirium of the soul—love. But 
he remained remarkably self-controlled. 
Morbid with the desire to achieve the 
great work of his life, she became for 
him a sacred being, not to be touched 
except in worshipping ; and to desire 
her with his senses, to touch her body, 
would mean to profane his art, so that 
he would be unable to attain what he 
was striving for. He wanted to 
embody the pure ideal woman as he 
saw her in ‘‘ The Resurrection Day.’’ 
And he therefore remained dumb to 
the appeal of love that was burning 
and seething within her youthful heart. 
After he had finished his great work, he 
took both Irene’s hands and pressed 
them warmly; she stood there in 
breathless expectation—at last he is 
going to press her passionately to his 
heart and lavish all the caresses that 
she so impatiently longed for, but he 
simply thanked her and said that she 
was a pleasant ‘‘episode” to him; at 
this word she left him. And she 
served many an artist as a model, after 
having left Rubek ; she was married 
twice, had a great many admirers at 
her feet, but she could find no happi- 
ness. She gave away the most precious 
gift, her young living soul, to Rubek, 
who had taken her warm-blooded body, 
and had worn the vigorous life out of it 
for his own purposes, and he looked 
upon it as a pleasant ‘‘ episode!” 
After many years of suffering she 
decided to make a journey to see the 
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statue in the museum, that grave-vault 
in which so many souls lay buried. It 
is on the way there that Rubek meets 
Irene who is now only the shadow of 
the beauty of his young days, a 
physical and spiritual wreck. 

There are some natures that love 
only once. Irene was one of them. 
She could not throw off the past that 
had such a strong grasp of her heart, 
and her whole nature clung tenaciously 
to the object of her first passionate 
love, all that was within her was con- 
centrated on it. She was not a great 
intellectual or practical woman that 
could drown her suffering in mental 
activity or in practical life; she was of 
a dreamy affectionate nature, the heart 
was her world, and this being crushed, 
life was dead for her. 

When Rubek had achieved all the 
brilliant glory that an artist’s vocation 
could give him, he found out that to 
live for ever in a cold studio with dead 
statues, lumps of clay and blocks of 
stone, is not enough. He began to 
crave for life, for real life with all its 
sensations. 

He married young Maia, lived at 
a very high speed, experiencing a 
whole lifetime in the few years they 
lived together, and soon’ grew 
tired of her. Rubek needed a con- 
genial soul that would stand very near 
him to complete him, to supply what 
was wanting in him, to be one with 
him in all his desires and aspirations. 
Maia could not be such, but Irene, 
who loved him to distraction, could 
just be the one. Why could he pro- 
duce nothing great ever since she left 
him? Because she was the heavenly 
spirit of all his inspirations; she had 
the key of all the precious treasures 
of his soul, being able to unlock the 
creative power of his art. Professor 
Rubek saw all these clearly when 
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her place was taken by somebody 
else. 

Maia was also not over happy ; there 
was a blank in her heart, too; Rubek 
could not fill that void. He did not 
understand her, and in addition he was 
very selfish, as artists generally are. 
He only craved for the peace of his 
own soul, leaving the hunger of Maia’s 
heart out of the question. He 
promised her once to take her up to 
the high mountains and show her all 
the glory of the world; but he failed to 
fulfil it, justifying himself by telling 
her that she was not born or fit for the 
mountains. Rubek was by no means 
the right match for her heart. Maia 
needed someone who would really give 
her all the pleasures of the world. 

This life with the worthy professor 
suffocated her; her home was a prison 
to her that chained her freedom-craving 
soul; she was like a wild bird that beat 
her wings against the bars of her gilded 
cage; there was neither sunlight nor 
fresh air, but only ghosts of stone all 
round the walls, that often horrified 
her—and what happens? The “bear- 
killer” appears, full of life and sport, 
witty and cynical. He is far from 
being a dreamer, and yet he tells her 
fascinating tales of life up there in the 
mountains! They were ugly, horrid, 
repulsive stories, but they were wonder- 
fully alluring to young Maia, who was 
eager to get away from this pressing 
atmosphere where she felt the cold, 
chilling breath of death permeating 
every nerve; and she clung to that 
bear-killer, who promised to carry her 
far, far away, where life is germinating 
and fiercely throbbing for ever and 
ever. And they both ascended the 
high mountains. 

When we first meet Irene, she is 
surrounded with a thick mist of clouds. 
She looks like a beautiful ghost just 
emerging from the grave; she walks as 
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in a mystic trance, hardly touching the 
earth. When she talks, her voice 
sounds as if it came from the depth of 
the grave. In everything she says 
lies a deep melancholy and mystery ; 
everything about her, we imagine, 
takes place in a dream, and yet we 
cannot throw off the heartrending im- 
pression it makes. But gradually there 
is revealed before us the real woman 
whom suffering has not absolutely 
killed. When Rubek and Irene are 
left alone, all the dear memories come 
rushing upon them. They try to 
recall those happy days, that beautiful 
season of their youth which they both 
let slip. And now when they have 
found each other, they want to live 
their life over again, to live to its utter- 
most, to give love its full scope, to 
repay all the neglected years of the 
past, when the cold image of clay 
was put above the real happiness of 
life and love—but that burning desire 
for one another which belongs to the 
children of earth, and against which he 
had struggled so hard when she stood 
freely forth before him and was eager 
to throw herself in the bottomless 
depth of sensations—this was dead in 
both of them! And in their last agony 
they gathered the few sparks of life 
that were almost dying out to ascend 
higher and higher in the glittering light 
and sunshine, up to the Peak of 
Promise. There they would hold their 
marriage feast, and the Sun might 
lovingly send into their hearts all his 
beautiful beams; and all the powers of 
light and all the powers of darkness 
should freely look upon them; to live 
and feel to the utmost, and then, then 
both, hand in hand, go down into the 
grave! No sooner have they reached 
the Peak of Promise than the storm of 


their soul crushed them, Death united 
them for ever. 


Cheltenham, Pa, 


THE LAW OF 


JAMES A. 


LOST MOTION 


SLANKER 


UNDER the law of evolution, the 

integration of matter is attended 
with a concomitant loss of motion, and 
this is found to be true, whether that 
matter is unconscious, or conscious and 
constituting distinct units in a mighty 
social aggregation. It is to this latter 
aspect, and the workings of the law 
as applied thereto, that attention is 
directed. 

Its markings are not so distinct in the 
early stages of civilization as at present, 
but still are far from being undiscov- 
erable. After rent had become fixed 
by a monopoly of the land, by a part, 
only, of the race; after the accumula- 
tions therefrom had given rise to 
interest, there had arisen a _ sterner 
strife for existence than had thereto- 
fore existed, giving rise to aids to 
labor, in the form of better tools of 
production, enabling the worker to 
accomplish the same tasks with some- 
what less effort. This could not last 
long, however, under a system which 
exhibited a considerable population 
not entitled to land ownership, for 
the spirit of greed, which fixed classes 
of landowners and non-landowners, 
would soon absorb enough more of 
labor’s product in the form of rent, to 
make it necessary for labor to further 
exert itself to ease its new burdens. 
This condition and the operation of the 
law, became more marked, when the 


excess of surplus extracted from labor 
became so great, and when the necessi- 
ties of labor became so oppressive that, 
in addition to rent, interest began to 
be exacted. 

The operation of both these elements 
of course increased the necessity of 
labor, for both of them were drawn 
from labor. New demands were now 
made on the ingenuity of the worker. 
He now, not only extended himself to 
invent further aids in the accomplish- 
ment of his tasks, but he began the first 
considerable combinations of men in 
the lines of production. It could not 
be said that any considerable differen- 
tiation of function was discoverable, 
but there was certainly seen the 
association of the workers, first in 
very small groups, then in the larger 
communities. 

All the steps under this process of 
integration of conscious matter. and 
concomitant loss of motion were slow 
till after the application of steam. At 
this point, looking backward the 
advance seemed a long one, but the 
distance between the steps was very 
narrow, yet much had _ been ac- 
complished. The greatest effect on 
civilization had no doubt been that 
which marked the greater aptitudes of 
the people. Addition had followed 
addition, invention had followed inven- 
tion till steam came to be applied, after 
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which steps were rapid and wide. In 
the meantime there had been put on 
labor another burden which was the 
spur which forced it to greater activities 
during a comparatively brief period 
prior to the invention of the steam 
engine. This necessity had produced 
a number of important inventions. 
But now with rent, interest and profit, 
each and all taking from labor, it was 
not alone necessary that production 
should be quickened by improved 
machinery, it was indispensable that 
human energy should also be conserved 
and this was found to be possible by 
further combinations of the workers 
added to a considerable differentiation 
of the function of the individuals 
constituting the aggregations. 

There are phases of the problem of 
the unemployed not directly traceable 
to this evolutionary law. They more 
nearly touch human passion, as greed, 
which now comes in for important play. 
This passion, fed by generations of 
nourishment drawn from rent, interest 
and profit, has become all but all-con- 
suming and all the great combinations 
of capital of today arising from these’ 
sources become the chief matter of 
concern of society. 

These have had their trials and 
troubles. The competitive system has 
not been a bed of downy ease. The 
walks of life are strewn with its wrecks 
and for four hundred years it has been 
registering its protests. All the 
statutes of the world touching bounties, — 
subsidies, rebates, draw-backs, counter- 
vails, protective tariffs, etc., evidence 
strife with the competitive profit 
system. 

Capital now attracts the greater part 
of the attention of the world. In 
obedience now to the law of moving 
bodies, seeking the line of least resist- 
ance or of greatest traction, it moves 
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effectively to get from under the load 
of competition. And in no way can 
this be done, except it be done in 
obedience to the law of Nature, and in 
this particular case it is compelled to 
yield to integration. First come indi- 
viduals forming partnerships for 
greater actions and more effectiveness ; 
then come corporations receiving 
special privileges and taking special 
obligations until we at last have the 
great combinations called Trusts, 
each a further integration of its 
predecessor and each implying fur- 
ther and wider differentiation of the 
functfons of the units of which it is 
composed. 

On one hand we observe the Trust 
as an instrument devised purposely to 
more fully and _ successfully satisfy 
greed, and on the other an organism 
formed by the integration of smaller 
units, satisfying the law of the integra- 
tion of matter and besides, we see ita 
moving body forced by another inex- 
orable law of Nature, moving in the 
line of least resistance or in the line of 
greatest traction. 

These aggregations of capital then 
are natural results and the question 
now is, how far will this process of 
integration go on? Will the Trusts 
continue, or will they stop now and let 
the remainder of the work be ac- 
complished by other factors? For it 
is certain that the process is not 
complete. It can not be complete till 
all the interests of society have been 
brought under the law and in submissive 
obedience to it. 

At this point must be directly con- 
sidered the question at issue: ‘‘ Does 
the Trust presage an unemployed 
problem ?’’ This question bears no 
limit in time. Therefore in attempting 
to answer it time must not be taken 
into account. 


THE LAW OF 


The Trust is involving us in a 
dilemma. Society is being relieved, 
from time to time, of the means it 
needs for its own material preservation. 
These means are becoming the sole 
property of the few. They have 
secured ownership and control of a 
great part of all the means of produc- 
tion and, distribution, in fact have 
partial control of everything, except 
the farms. Now as we have inferred, 
it is the plan of Nature that social in- 
tegration shall not stop until it is 
complete, and this point is far from 
being reached. This, however, is 
no warrant for assuming that we 
need not fear that employment will 
not be cut off. On the contrary, we 
shall be confronted with that question, 
but its imminence may be another 
matter. 

If we could be sure of a degree of 
over-production which would be a 
cause, or if we could be sure that 
capital had reached such a state of 
plethora that it was rusting with idle- 
ness, we might predict. But there are 
no reliable guides for us on these 
questions, or rather, there are none 
which enable us to be sure that we are 
approaching the dreaded stage. It 
seems that the influence which low or 
lowering wages will exert on this 
question, is one not to be overlooked. 
Since the wage class is so great with 
us and constantly growing greater, this 
will have nearly or quite as much to do 
with the topical question as any other 
thing. If wages shall continue to 
lower and if the class of wage-earners 
shall continue to become greater, then 
there can be no question that we shall 
be confronted with the unemployed, 
and that quite soon. But it does seem 
that there are so many unexploited 
fields for the investment of new capital 
that we are not in imminent danger. 
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It must not be overlooked that the 
thing to be determined is, can we 
safely conclude that all the machinery 
of production and distribution is so 
complete that there is no investment 
for more capital in them? The crea- 
tion of the meat Trust would seem to 
be a fair index that this is not so. 
This organization, much smaller in 
capitalization than the consolidated 
railroads, points to other fields of ex- 
ploitation, one of which, at least, would 
make the railroad merger appear as a 
small concern. Reference is made to 
the possibilities for investment in the 
general merchandise business of the 
country. This would be no more 
difficult than the meat Trust. If 
narrow fields of investment become too 
threatening, we may certainly expect 
to see capital looking, first to the 
consolidation of the wholesale houses 
of the country, each in a combination 
of its own, then the merger of all kinds 
of wholesale houses. This would be 
speedily followed by organizing the 
retail business of the country, and these 
would demand enormous sums of 
money. 

The signs of the times seem to show 
conclusively that the peopie are only 
introduced to the system of consolida- 
tion, the integrations of social interest, 
and that the expenditure of money for 
such purposes is hardly begun. 

It must be confessed that during all 
the time covered by such combinations, 
there is a constantly increasing tension 
being put on labor; that the temper of 
labor must enter as a factor into any 
consideration of the unemployed 
problem, not to enable one to predict 
whether the unemployed time is com- 
ing, but to furnish a basis for setting 
the time of its coming. Then again 
there must be other considerations 
entertained. With the examples set 
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by capital, it seems inevitable that 
labor will reach a higher and better 
organization than anything now known 
and being so organized it will be better 
able to withstand the encroachments of 
capital. I am one of those who cannot 
feel very confident that labor will 
easily be brought to make the Socialist 
stand for all it produces. Then again, 
under the system of the greater com- 
binations, capital will be more careful 
of its interests; it will be more likely 
to make concessions. It seems to me 
that this will surely happen after the 
combinations get into good working 
order, They will mellow with age. 
But after all is said it must be admit- 
ted that the course of such an argument 
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implies that with the increasing inte- 
grations of social interests, necessarily 
increases the ratio of wage-workers 
to population; involves vast cheapen- 
ing of methods of production and 
distribution and with equal necessity 
intensifies the struggle for existence 
among the laborers, besides it swells 
the floating army of unemployed. 
This is in direct obedience to the law 
of evolution, which dissipates motion 
by integration of matter and this law is 
as applicable to the interests of society 
as to any other thing in creation. 
Therefore it seems inevitable that the 
Trusts must bring with them the prob- 
lem of the unemployed. It may not be 
easy to predict when this will happen. 


MAN AND MONKEY 


HARRIET G. CANFIELD 


An ape sat blinking, where the sunlight fell 

‘In slanting lines, upon his wise, old face, 

And one, who passed his cage, exclaimed in scorn— 
‘There sits, in embryo, the human race! 

Some think (fools, they!) from such a creature sprang 


Creation’s lords! 


O gross insult to man! 


Agile and cunning, I will grant him that, 
But our progenitor ?—believe who can!” 


The old ape heard, and from his face there passed 

The look, oppressed, his kind has worn so long. 

‘‘ Thank God,” he thought, ‘‘now I can die in peace, 
Since I and mine are guiltless of all wrong; 

When men have sinned, have shed their brothers’ blood, 
And sworn to lies, we’ve hung our heads with shame, 
But now the weight of years is rolled away— 

Thank God that man from monkey never came!” 
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J. G. PHELPS STOKES 


| every partnership there exists a 
contract, expressed or implied, 
under the terms of which two or more 
persons combine their property, labor 
or skill, or any or all of them, in lawful 
commerce or business, to promote the 
common and several interests of the 
partners; who share the profits, or, 
while the firm remains solvent, bear 
the losses, in proportion to their con- 
tributions to its property or strength. 
Ownership, in society as now con- 
stituted, consists in the lawful posses- 
sion of one or more rights to use 
property. In the ownership. of 
property an aggregation of rights in 
and pertaining to that property is 
involved. In earlier times it could 
perhaps have been accurately said that 
a landlord or property holder owned 


absolutely and wholly the property 
over which he exercised control. But 
absolute and complete individual 


ownership of real property no longer 
exists. Of the total number of rights 
pertaining to the use of any given 
thing, the proportion owned by the 
people as a whole, by the ‘‘We” of 
our partnership, has been constantly, 
and of late rapidly, increasing. For 
example, an individual assumes that 
he ‘‘owns” a parcel of real estate on 
Broadway. He has, to be sure, lawful 
possession ofa large number of rights 
to use or control that real estate in 


certain ways; but ‘‘We,”’ the public, also 
have, as a recognized matter of law, 
many, perhaps as great a number of 
rights to use or control that same 
property in other ways. The total 
aggregation of rights in any given 
thing is shared between the public and 
individuals or groups of individuals; 
co-partnership, therefore, prevails. In 
other words, public ownership began 
long ago, and, as a matter of fact, such 
co-ownership of all real property has 
advanced very much farther than is 
publicly supposed. 

A partnership, of nature closely akin 
to that of the so-called business world, 
and liable to the same sorts of mis- 
management, dishonesty and fraud, 
exists between Us. and our partners; 
our partners being the individuals and 
corporations. The partnership is of a 
‘‘ limited ’’ variety in that the rights of 
the partners to the profits of the firm, 
and their responsibility for its debts 
and other obligations, is in large 
measure limited by the amounts and 
characters of their respective contribu- 
tions to its property and_ strength. 
The so-called owner of Broadway real 
estate, for instance, has lawful posses- 
sion of the right to determine whether 
or not a hotel shall be erected on the 
property; the public, on the other 
hand, is in lawful possession of the 
right to determine in what manner 
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such a hotel shall be constructed. The 
other individual or individuals of our 
partnership have the right under the 
law to determine many features of the 
hotel, and similarly ‘‘We,”’ the public, 
have, under the law, the right to deter- 
mine many of its other features. Our 
partners own, or lawfully possess, the 
right to determine matters of general 
plan and decoration; ‘‘We” lawfully 
own and exercise the right to exact 
that the structural and sanitary features 
shall be such as shall, in our judgment, 
conserve our interests and welfare. 
Similarly, an individual, or a group of 
individuals, has the right to erect a 
tenement house on property over which 
he, or it, possesses, lawfully, sufficient 
rights of control; but the public has 
the right to say, not only how much of 
the ground space shall be covered by 
the building, but how many tenants 
as a maximum shall occupy each room, 
what the minimum of window-area 
shall be in bedrooms, how the plumb- 
ing shall be arranged, to what extent 
the building shall be fire-proof, to what 
extent it shall be lighted by the land- 
lord; and the public, furthermore, 
owns and exercises the very far-reach- 
ing right to say what occupations or 
pursuits may be engaged in upon the 
premises, and to determine what pursuits 
shall not be there engaged in. The 
minutely detailed requirements of the 
State of New York limiting the uses to 
be made of tenement property, and 
prescribing the structural jand sanitary 
details of buildings erected thereon, 
are but so many public expressions of 
rights of ownership possessed by the 
' public in property of that class. 
Consider for a moment an entirely 
different sphere of social enterprise. 
Our great railroads are in large measure 
owned by the individual stockholders. 
While the stockholders are in lawful 
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possession of many rights to use and 
control the transportation facilities and 
properties usually supposed to be 
wholly theirs, the public also is already 
in lawful possession of many and at 
least equally important though much 
neglected rights to the use and control 
of the same properties and facilities ; 
or, to use the partnership terminology 
of our caption, our partners in the 
‘Company ” own various rights to the 
operation of the transportation service ; 
while of the entire aggregation of rights 
involved, ‘‘ We” own, ‘as -our share, a 
very large number, including the right 
to the determination of the conditions 
under which the transportation business 
of the firm shall be conducted. ‘‘We’’ 
determine, for instance, the maximum 
rates that our partners (who in this case 
are, or should be, merely our Traffic 
Managers) are allowed to charge. 
We also exercic:, though very im- 
imperfectly, the right to require of our 
Traffic Managers that they shall cause 
the rolling stock, safety appliances, 
road-bed, etc., to conform to such 
standards as we desire; and we exer- 
cise, though far too leniently, the 
further right to hold them strictly 
responsible to us for defect, failure, 
accident or loss due to their fault or 
negligence. The voluminous rules and 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are but public expres- 
sions of a few of the rights of owner- 
ship and control which we, the public, 
already have in the railroad business. 
As further evidence of the prevalence 
of public co-ownership in land and 
industries, may be cited the rentals or 
dividends, however small and inade- 
quate, which we, usually as ‘silent 
partners,” require our active or manag- 
ing partners to pay us at regular 
intervals,’ in consideration of our 
‘‘silent’’ contributions to the firm’s 
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prosperity—rentals or dividends paid to 
us annually in the form of taxes, the non- 
delivery of which renders sufficient of 
our partners’ property hable to lawful 
confiscation by us. In factin this respect 
our rights in the firm are vastly superior 
to those of our partners, for we always 
retain the right to confiscate a// such of 
our partners’ property as may be neces- 
sary to protect our interests; whereas 
they can under no circumstances law- 
fully become possessed of any of our 
property or rights, without our consent. 
If the public or the Government owned 
the land wholly, and rented it out to 
tenants on condition of its being used 
to promote the common welfare, the 
situation would be very different in 
degree, but, I think, less different in 
kind, from the situation now existing, 
than is generally thought. At present, 
we the people, acting through ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment,” while allowing individuals to 
apply the term ‘‘owner”’ to themselves, 
and to enjoy many rights in property, 
in reality permit such ‘‘ownership” to 
continue only so long as the annual 
rentals fixed by our elected officers are 
paid, and only so long as our own 
legalized conditions of ‘‘ownership’”’ 
are complied with. 

It is unnecessary to follow up the 
argument by showing the existence of 
partnership between the people, as a 
whole, and individuals throughout the 
industrial and social world. The endless 
rows of statutes and judicial decisions 
that fill the shelves of our law libraries 
are in large measure but collections of 
further public expressions and defini- 
tions of the rights of ownership and con- 
trol which we, the public, assert and 
maintain through the means of legisla- 
tive, judicial and other machinery. It 
has, of course, often been observed that 
the vast majority of these laws are 
of a restrictive character, designed to 
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prevent individuals injuring one an- 
other. In other words, they are but 
evidence, on a colossal scale, of a 
fundamental underlying cause of the 
evils and miseries that afflict society ; 
namely, human selfishness. It is the 
selfishness of the individual in striving 
or desiring to promote his own interests 
regardless of the interests of All, that 
has caused the enactment or public 
expression through the legislature and 
judiciary of this vast aggregation 
of rules and regulations to prevent 
evil being done. Glad co-operation by 
each with his fellows to advance the 
common welfare, if substituted for the 
present selfish or altruistic effort of each 
to promote individual welfare, or the 
welfare of a group, regardless of the 
interests of society, would of course 
render at least the vast majority of 
laws unnecessary. Selfishness is the 
factor in our social and individual life 
which, above all others, renders law 
necessary at present. But even altruism 
is dangerous, in that in its zeal to aid a 
few it often runs counter to the interests 
of the Whole. If the spirit of selfish- 
ness could be replaced in the minds 
and lives of our people by the spirit of 
unselfish devotion to the welfare of the 
Whole, not only would the need for 
forceful restriction of the individual’s 
activities be eliminated, but that portion 
—and it is a large one—of the produc- 
tive power of our people which is now 


applied wastefully to repressive 
measures, could be diverted to produc- 
tive activities, with the result of 


lessening the burdens of production 
and distribution now borne by a 
portion of the people, and the sharing 
of those burdens by all the able, ac- . 
cording to their several abilities. The 
burden of each being less, the leisure 
of each and the opportunity of each 
for the development of character and 
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for the acquiring of a higher culture, 
mental, moral and _ spiritual, would 
evidently be correspondingly increased. 

Except for the occasional efforts ot 
misdirected altruism, it is human 
selfishness alone that necessitates 
repressive measures. It is clearly the 
part of wisdom for each and every 
friend and lover of humankind to do 
everything in his power to overcome 
the spirit of selfishness in himself and 
to help others to see the evils which 
selfishness produces. We have heard 
much of the duty of altruism, of the duty 
of each to care more for others than for 
self. Many of us have even been led 
to suppose, mistakenly, that altruism 
is the highest virtue. But as has been 
pointed out, altruism, as a philosophy, 
is radically defective, in that it justifies 
injuring self to aid another, regardless 
of the greater harm which such conduct 
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might cause, directly or indirectly, to 
the whole community. A more com- 
prehensive philosophy is needed; one 
which looks primarily to the well-being 
of that Whole of which the Others and 
Self are but parts. It is time for social 
philosophers to give more thought to 
that higher philosophy of the All, 
which, heretofore, has been expressed 
in but general terms. The concrete 
thought itself has as yet been shared 
by so few, comparatively, that no 
adequate word to designate it has 
hitherto arisen. That the thought 
may gain wider currency, I take this 
opportunity of urging the wider preach- 
ing of what we may perhaps term 
Omniism—the philosophy which causes 
thought, word, effort, deed and life to be 
devoted to the advancement of the wel- 
fare not merely of Self, nor of Others, 
but of that Whole which embodies All. 


THE PEOPLE 
(TRANSLATED BY J. A. SYMONDS) 


The people is a beast of muddy brain, 
That knows not its own force, and therefore stands 
Loaded with wood and stone; the powerless hands 
Of a mere child guide it with bit and rein: 


One kick would be enough to break the chain; 
But the beast fears, and what the child demands, 
It does; nor its own terror understands, 
Confused and stupefied by bugbears vain. 


Most wonderful! with its own hand it ties 
And gags itself—giving itself death and war 
For pence doled out by kings from its own store. 


Its own are all things between earth and heaven; 
But this it knows not; and if one arise 
To tell this truth, it kills him unforgiven. 
—CAMPANELLA. 


WHAT IS SUCCESS ? 


N. MyppLETON 


What is Success? At first glance this 
question would seem superfluous, when one 
thinks of the examples held up to us by 
magazine and daily paper as models of success- 
ful lives. If, however, we come to look into 
the matter we generally find that this success 
is limited to one thing, and that while the 
person may be successful in art or in literature, 
or in the accumulation of wealth, yet their 
lives do not come under the heading of 
successful life. Indeed, it is pretty safe to say 
that the most successful lives are the most 
unknown. It is true that this definition of 
success would not appeal to many who are in 
general considered to have achieved all that 
is possible in that line, but that is only in 
keeping with the spirit of the age. Partly 
owing, no doubt to the evils of the system 
under which we live, and partly owing to the 
inherent selfishness of mankind, the most of 
us cannot conceive of any success other than 
our own material benefit in wealth or the 
things that bring wealth and notoriety. Yet 
perhaps if we could get an honest answer from 
some of the most conspicuous examples of 
latter-day success we should find that after all 
there was something lacking, and that their 
hearts were not fully satisfied. There are 
papers and magazines published under various 
titles that aim at teaching us how we may 
succeed and that in long (and carefully edited) 
articles by ‘‘merchant princes’’ tell us how 
they have acquired their millions; assuming 
with the blatant self-sufficiency of les nouveaux 
riches that they are the envied of all men, and 
that no other or higher ideal possesses men 
than the acquisition of money by fair means 
or by foul, chiefly foul. 

This is to a certain extent true. The old 
saying still holds true—There is no smoke 
without some fire. Although the success we 
strive for, may to a greater or lesser extent 
affect others than ourselves, still for the most 
part our various definitions of success are selfish. 
The world today presents the pitiful spectacle 
of a man who, filled with brighter hopes and 


truer ideals in the first flush of his youth, 
has now in his old age become calloused and 
hardened; the better promises of youth 
trampled underfoot, and every energy bent 
towards the indulgence of his own desires and 
lusts. How low have our ideals sunk! We 
have set a premium on vice and trickery. We 
have deliberately chosen between good and 
evil and for the most part evil has been our 
choice. We hail as our successful man today 
those who, guided and helped by the unscrupu- 
lousness of their consciences, have attained 
enormous fortunes, regardless of the path of 
ruin over which they have advanced, and 
accept with grovelling gratitude the sop of a 
few thousands spent to endow a school or 
library, as the givers would seem to hope to 
bribe the Almighty by the erection of a church 
—churches in which many of them have their 
own paid preacher who shall from Sabbath 
to Sabbath tickle their ears with what may 
be palatable to them. Such is our idea of 
success today. When will men recognize that 
success is not to be measured by the length 
of a bank account, or the newspaper notoriety 
to be gained, but by the lives helped and 
brightened, instead of wrecked and ruined ; by 
those whom we have helped to their feet, instead 
of crushing under our own feet; by the share 
that each one of us has done towards the 
uplifting of humanity and the sharing of the 
toil, rather than the uplifting of self and the 
laying our own burdens on the backs of others. 
If this be our idea of success it will be well 
for us and ours. What though the limbs 
grow feeble and the hair grey, and the bank 
account be small, so long as the heart beats 
in sympathy with our fellows and the hand 
be outstretched to help them. Public taste 
may change in art or in literature and the 
man who considered himself successful today 
may be unknown tomorrow; banks may fail 
and with them goes another success, but the 
success of an unselfish life is affected by 
neither and grows at a compound interest that 
the business world knows nothing of, 


TOLSTOY ON EXCELLENCE IN ART 


LOUVILLE H. DYER 
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NY one who has a wide acquaint- 
ance with books, and to whom 
reading is not simply a diversion, but 
reads that he may become freer, 
stronger and better, can in moments of 
calm reflection bring to mind a few 
books that have been of real and 
lasting benefit to him. It is with 
deliberate intent that I have said a few 
books, because the writers who have 
elevated our thought and strengthened 
our characters are a chosen few. A 
great writer, one whose judgment of 
books and men was supreme has said, 
‘(We learn only that which we love.’’ 
In this line is crystallized the potent 
and universal law of selection. We 
gather unto otrscelves that which 
belongs to us. No matter how much 
we punish ourselves by trying to 
assimilate thoughts that are not for us, 
the attempt is futile. The mental 
strangers find no lodgment in our 
brains. 
The most intellectual of men makes 
a servant give this advice to his master, 
who is a student :— 


Balk logic with acquaintance that you have, 
And practice rhetoric in your common talk. 
The mathematics and the metaphysics fall to 

them as you find your ston.ach serves you 
No profit grows where is no pleasure taken, 
In brief, Sir, study which you most effect. 


Very wise are these words, but the 
wisdom they contain is not heeded by 


many. With what ease and celerity 
some books become our friends, the 
thoughts they transmit to us become 
ours unconsciously There are writers 
whom we have never seen, yet we 
know them more intimately than our 
daily companions. We shake hands 
with them as o’er a vast. The books 
that impart knowledge to us are of 
great value, but not the greatest. To 
appeal to the intuitions, to stir the 
emotions, and stimulate our spiritual 
nature, is the highest function that 
books can perform for us. 

How few are the authors to whom 
we are really indebted, those who have 
enlarged our views of life, made our 
vision clearer, and elevated our moral 
nature. Can anyone who has made 
Emerson an intimate companion ever 
be unmindful of the vast good he has 
received from him? We study, reflect, 
and inform ourselves, until there comes 
a time when we feel that we are some- 
what wise, that our information is 
indeed of considerable importance. 
At this time Emerson is introduced to 
us, and, lo! he goes through the in- 
most recesses of our minds, and shows 
us that which we thought treasure is 
rubbish. Emerson brings the mental 
search-light that exposes unerringly 
the follies of our minds. 

If those who are styled educators 
wowld read ‘Spiritual Laws,” and 
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profit by the truth it contains, they 
would cease to punish and dwarf 
children’s minds by training them as 
though they were all endowed alike. 
‘What we do not call education is 
much more precious than that which 
we do call so, and education often 
wastes its effort in its attempts to 
thwart and balk this natural magnetism; 
which with sure discrimination selects 
its own.’ Emerson was too wise to 
feed an ithaginative mind on cube root; 
or make it acquainted with literature 
by using the same process with “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” that a 
demonstrator in anatomy uses before 
a class of medical students. 

For a mind to come to its own, it 
must have a proper climate in which to 
develop. A pedant can no more appre- 
ciate a poet than a fish can enjoy a 
song of the hermit thrush. There is a 
spirit of abandon and unconstraint, a 
spontaniety of expression that pertains 
to all great writing, that is unknown to 
literary milliners. Professional critics 
seldom bring to their task the tender, 
warm, sympathetic quality of mind that 
alone can adequately apprais: a great 
work of art. ‘‘For,” says Tolstoy, 
‘however strange it may seem to say 
so, critics have always been people less 
susceptible than other men to the con- 
tagion of art. For the most part, they 
are able writers, educated and clever, 
but with their capacity of being infected 
by art quite perverted or atrophied, and 
therefore their writings have always 
largely contributed and still contribute 
to the perversion of the taste of that 
public which reads them and trusts 
them.” Writers that are extolled by 
the so-styled eminent expounders of 
art are accepted and lauded by the 
great unthinking mass of people, be- 
cause they are too timid to assert dis- 
sent with the esthetic aristocracy. 


SS 


Consequently—‘‘Art is made tongue- 
tied by authority.” 

“As soon as ever the art of the upper 
classes separated itself from universal 
art, a conviction arose that art may be 
art, and yet be incomprehensible to the 
masses. And, as soon as this position 
was admitted, also, that art. may be 
intelligible only to the very smallest 
number of the elect, and, eventually, 
to two, or to one, of our nearest friends, 
or to one-self alone. Which is prac- 
tically what is being said by modern 
artists: ‘‘I create and understand 
myself, and if anyone does not under- 
stand me, so much the worse for 
him.” 

The above lines area sort of prelude 
to the consideration of the rational, 
comprehensive, and sane views of 
Count Tolstoy, in his valuable work 
‘‘What is Art.” Having examined 
and analyzed the definitions of art 
given by the prominent philosophers 
and estheticians, and exposed the utter 
confusion that characterizes their views 
on art, Tolstoy proceeds in a clear and 
exhaustive manner to give the reasons 
that have conduced to bring about the 
chaos that surrounds the subject, and 
shows us, that the stress laid on- the 
demand for beauty has confused the 
whole matter. May be it is well for 
me to digress here a bit, long enough 
to give the words of Halliwell-Phillips 
concerning Shakespeare. ‘‘He was 
not an elaborator, intent on making his 
work faultless in the eye of criticism.” 
By this statement, it is not meant that 
he did not proceed by ‘‘cold gradation 
and well balanced form’’ in his writing, 
but that the spirit of pedantry had no 
place in his mind. He was ‘‘ Nature’s 
child, warbling his native wood songs 
wild.” He did not strive to make some- 
thing beautiful, but to see truly, and 
reproduce Nature faithfully; therefore 
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the spirit of beauty lives forever in 
his plays. 

Is the oft repeated claim of the critics 
true, that the unlettered cannot truly 
appreciate great works of art? Let us 
examine the question in the light of 
facts. Shakespeare wrote his incom- 
parable dramas between the years 1592 
and 1613. At this time most of the 
people were absolutely _ illiterate. 
There was no elaborate scenery, the 
stage mechanism was crude, and such 
characters as the sweet and lovely 
Rosalind, Perdita, ‘‘ The sweetest lass 
that e’er ran o’er the green sward,” 
and that paragon of women, Imogen, 
were all personated by lubberly boys. 
These conditions excluded the possi- 
bility of the auditors’ attention being 
diverted from the spoken lines. Under 
these conditions, the play houses at 
which Shakespeare’s dramas were per- 
formed, were crowded to overflowing 
by eager listeners, who were charmed 
by the characters that were drawn with 
such a marvelous fidelity to Nature. 
This furnishes us with a demonstration, 
that the highest art appeals to the 
artistic instincts of the people. 

At this time let me introduce Tol- 
stoy’s definition of art:—‘‘Art is a 
human activity, consisting in this, that 
one man consciously, by means of 
certain external signs, hands on to 
others, feelings he has lived through, 
and that other people are infected. by 
these feelings, and also experience 
thetis 

First, then, the artist must live under 
conditions calculated to induce power- 
ful impressions, not in an exclusive 
manner, that separates him from the 
great world currents coemmon to all 
humanity, but his feelings and experi- 
ences must be the rich stores gathered 
from the busy, varied, universal drama 
of life. Then he must select for his 
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subject matter, either those feelings 
that unite all men in one common 
brotherhood, or those experiences that 
are common to all. 

Tolstoy says, ‘‘For the great major- 
ity of working people, our art, besides 
being inaccessible on account of its 
costliness, is strange in its very nature, 
transmitting as it does the feelings of 
people far removed from those condi- 
tions of laborious life, which are natural 
to the great body of humanity.” These 
conditions being fulfilled, his work must 
satisfy the demands for individuality, 
sincerity, and clearness. The art pro- 
duct must be new, it must be an 
emanation from the writer’s inner self, 
and not evoked from his impression of 
other works. 

The imitator inevitably produces the 
counterfeit of art. All genuine art is 
distinguished from spurious art by the 
quality of sincerity. The mode of 
expression must be clear—the thought 
should be as nearly nude as possible. 

When authors are writing for some 
special class, their work always reflects 
the views and spirit of that class. Can 
a court poet be natural and sincere? 
Tennyson’s poems are to a large de- 
gree tinged with a spirit of aristocracy. 
He is too conscious of being the poet 
laureate. The great swelling ocean of 
human love, that sea whose waves are 
murmuring of brotherhood, has left 
small impress on his verse. The 
people, the men and women who 
patiently work, suffer, and bear the 
burdens of this working day world, find 
small solace in his verse. His work 
belongs to the twilight, and is shadowed 
by the dying day. The Rev. Peter 
McQueen says in a conversation he had 
with Tolstoy, he ventured to speak 
of Tennyson, saying there was in 
‘‘Memoriam,”’ a great lift to the world. 
‘“‘T most emphatically differ with you 
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on that,” he said. ‘‘Tennyson broke 
away a little bit from conventional 
orthodoxy, he was too hesitating, never 
thorough, never natural like the pleiad 
of American writers.” John Bur- 
roughs writes in reference to Tennyson, 
‘‘ That the culture, the refinement, and 
precision of a correct and mechanical 
age, have sunk too deeply into his soul. 
He has not the courage or the spring 
to let himself go as Shakespeare did. 
Tennyson speaks the language of 
poets, and not of men; he savors of 
the flower garden, and not of the 
forest.” Tennyson has been selected 
for comment, simply because he is an 
illustrious representative of that coterie 
of writers, to whom Tolstoy’s criticism 
of art for art’s sake is exceedingly 
pertinent. 

The art of any period portrays the 
sentiments and experiences of the 
ruling classes. True manhood inured 
to hardship and privation, contending 
with adversity, and ever dutiful and 
patient, creating the wealth of all coun- 
tries and in all lands exploited, has no 
place in the work of those writers, who 
are the purveyors of the counterfeit art, 
that serves to relieve the wealthy para- 
sites of society of ennui—born of idle- 
ness and vicious living, for whom art 
is constantly prostituted. 

The songs of Burns are true art. 
They spring from the heart, are spon- 
taneous and genuine. His figures of 
speech are all taken from Nature, he 
sings with the naturalness and simplicity 
of the birds. What tender pathos is 
contained in his song, ‘‘Afton Water,” 
how musical are its lines, how notable 
the simplicity of its language! The 
songs of Burns are peerless. His love 
songs breathe such ‘‘dulcet and _har- 
monious breath” that they will thrill 
the heart as long as lads and lasses 
dream of love. 


5? 


Of what service to humanity is the 
modern novel, with its sickly amours 
and weak sentimentalism ? Most of the 
writers of such clothe each detail with 
a wealth of minute description, thus 
hiding the poverty of thought and feel- 
ing behind what is termed realism. 
To people who live simple, industrious 
lives, whose tastes are not perverted by 
what is called culture, these works 
simply have no meaning and serve no 
good purpose. ‘‘ To thoughtful and 
sincere people there can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the art of our 
upper classes riever can be the art 
of the whole people.” But if art 
is an important matter, a spiritual 
blessing, essential for all men (like 
religion, as the devotees of art are fond 
of saying), then it should be accessible 
to everyone. And if, as in our day, it 
is not accessible to all men, then one of 
two things—either art is not the vital 
matter it is represented to be, or that 
which we call art is not the real thing.” 
There is a lamentable decadence in the 
tastes of people who can extol Kipling, 
especially when that people have such 
true universal art as Dickens produced. 
How sure is the artistic instinct that 
created ‘‘The Tale of Two Cities,” and 
the ‘‘Christmas Carol.” Again, can 
anyone fail to recognize the genuine- 
ness of Hugo’s art in his superb story 
of ‘‘Les Miserables?’ The above 
stories are examples of the highest 
art; art that is universal, and infec- 
tious in a marvelous degree. ‘‘ The 
Cossacks,” by Tolstoy, is a literary 
pearl. Here is supreme art; the im- 
pressions it makes are powerful and 
lasting, and the whole story may be 
termed a matchless epic of Nature. 
The true spirit of poesy glows in every 
line of this marvelous novel; his 
“‘Resurrection,’’ too, is a remarkably 
strong story, and it is art of the highest 
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type. The characters are drawn by a 
master’s hand, and the artist shows us 
most effectually the subtle change in 
character; how the human heart sways 
from virtue to vice under the influence 
of ruthless passion. 

Nekhlugoff found that the poet was 
sound, when he said ‘‘ Pleasure and 
revenge have. ears more deaf than 
adders to the voice of any true deci- 
sion.’’ The character of Maslova is 
wonderfully drawn; we seem to know 
her, we can see the beautiful girl whose 
eyes are as black as sloes, a lover of 
innocent sports, and filled with that joy 
that is known only to youth. We see 
her in the spring evening at the old 
country church, where are gathered 
the deeply religious and _ simple 
peasants, who have assembled, sum- 
moned by the tender emotions that are 
forever twined around Easter. How 
beautiful, how pure, how lovable! 
Nekhlugoff, too, was pure. He was a 
manly, impulsive fellow, and his heart 
was right, but his passion played him 
false. How divergent are the two 
forms of love; the real, unselfish love, 
ineffable, and the selfish love that has 
the lure and venom of the serpent. 
Nekhlugoff is a victim, a victim to the 
powerful call of animalism; a call that 
is one of danger, always. Beware of 
the voice that bids you do anything 
that gives you pleasure at another’s 
pain; beware sowing seed, whose 
harvest will be misery to you and 
others. Those deeds that are pure 
and have the approving nod of the 
soul, do them, for at their doing, God 
ever smiles; for the voice of conscience 
is the voice of God. 

The chastening process of suffering, 
the ridding one’s self of error by peni- 
tence is a beautiful process, the charac- 
ter glows so with virtue afterwards. 
Tolstoy has delineated powerfully that 
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transformation in the character of 
Maslova. In her, as in us all, are the 
germs of good and evil; and with her, 
as finally it will be with all, the good 
prevails. Maslova is capable of truly 
and nobly loving, and this is the 
loveliest trait to which humanity is heir. 
I cannot feel justified in leaving the 
story, without saying a word on 
Tolstoy’s portrayal of the ruling class 
of Russia; that official class, who make 
and mar the lives of their lowlier, and 
more virtuous brothers. His indict- 
ment of them is appalling. I think 
nowhere are the shortcomings and 
hypocracies of officials exposed with 
greater truth and power, than in the 
‘‘ Resurrection,’ unless it be in 
‘‘Measure for Measure,’ where the 
Duke says: 


“‘T have seen corruption boil and bubble, till 
it o’errun the stew; 
Laws for all faults; 
But faults so countenanced, that the strong 
statutes, 
Stand like the forfeits in a barbershop. 
As much in mock as mark.’’ 
Tolstoy has drawn a picture of 
official depravity that has its counterpart 
in America, in all countries : 


‘*Plate sin with gold, and the strong lance of 

justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce 

ity 

In the ‘‘ Resurrection,” Tolstoy has 
given us an example of universal art, 
art good in subject matter, because the 
three demands for excellence in art are 
here: Individuality, clearness and 
simplicity. 

Let us remember the epigraph of 
John Burroughs. ‘The spirit of a 
man’s work is everything, the letter, 
little or nothing.’’ We should each 
use our influence to relegate to the 
shades, that false art, which not only 
perverts the tastes of people, but 
usurps the place which good universal 
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art should hold. Tolstoy has rendered 
the world great and lasting service in 
his work, ‘‘ What is Art ?’’* The views 
that he voices are calculated to exert a 
salutary effect on the public taste, and 
those who produce works of art. His 
condemnation of art, for art’s sake, and 
for that exclusive art that ignores the 
people, and appeals only to the select 
few, an art which divides men instead 
of uniting them, we cannot fail to 
recognize as just. 

Tolstoy’s art would break down all 
barriers between man and man, and 
make the world what it should and can 
be, the home of one family, that shall 
comprise all humanity. 

“In all genuine art, we experience 
that simple feeling, familiar to the 
plainest man, and even to a child, that 

* What is Art? By Leon N. Tolstoi; translated by 


Charles Johnston. Published by Henry Altemus, 
Philadephia. 50 cents. 
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sense of infection with another’s 
feeling, compelling us to join in 
another’s gladness, to sorrow at 


another’s grief, and to mingle souls 
with another, which is the very essence 
of art.”” We should all strive to bring 
about that condition, in which art shall 
be the effectual means of holding up to 
the people, the highest feelings that 
are possible to man, to teach the 
grandeur of those men, who in all ages 
have lived lives that were consecrated 
to eternal truth and justice, and have 
been the champions of the suffering 
and oppressed. All should honor and 
reverence that grand, brave, loving 
soul, Count Tolstoy, whose life has 
been controlled and guided by the 
ethics of the loftiest being who has 
been sent to us, Jesus, the Apostle of 
Love. 


Portland, Maine. 


SOCIETY IN RUSSIA 


Dr. EH. J. DILLON 


RUSSIA has still to be discovered. 

It is still the misty land of the 
Hyperboreans for all but the smart 
politician who talks, glibly and know- 
ingly, of the Tsar and Muravieff. And 
for him these two men stand for the 
whole nation, the Russian. people being 
but a plastic mass, or rather a row of 
worthless ciphers, which two or three 
governmental units change into formid- 
able figures. Even the dislike and mis- 
trust of Russia professed rather than 
felt by members of the older generation 
does not repose upon a knowledge of 
the country and the people. 


It is the survival of traditional pre- 
judice, or the outcome of crude poli- 
tical ideas. And the gospel of peace 
and good will to the Slav preached 
by men of the new generation is 
too often the mere growth of poli- 
tical interests or of others still less 
unselfish. 

And yet the globe harbours no more 
interesting race to study; and no more 
charming people to live among, than 
the Russians. In friendly social inter- 
course, which is as near as man can 
get to man, they are almost ideal. 
Their tendency to please seems inborn, 
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and their judicious choice of the best 
means to the end instinctive. 

They weave a delightful spell over 
the stranger who has lived among them 
which nothing can ever break. Their 
ways are winsome to a degree, for 
which there is no parallel in history, 
and few in fable. Hence they readily 
blend with the peoples they conquer, 
and not with Orientals only. I have 
known scores of foreigners from various 
climes, who came to the country in a 
critical humour, lived in it with positive 
pleasure, and left it with deep sorrow. 
Few of them found peace of mind on 
their return to their native lands, and 
most of them came back and settled 
down for good in the Steppes of the 
Black Loam Tract, on the banks of the 
Volga, or by the shores of the Black 
Sea. The influence of this hospitable 
people upon the foreigner, however 
prejudiced he may originally be, acts 
like the lotos juice in the story, and 
makes him forget hearth and home. 

Hospitality in Russia is heartier, 
more generous, and brighter than else- 
where. In fact, it diverges so much 
in degree as almost to differ in kind. 
Rich and poor practice it with the same 
zest, and it is enjoined by unwritten 
secular laws and customs which have 
the force of religious precepts. In 
those vast regions of the interior where 
there are no hotels, the wealthy land- 
owners receive respectable guests in 
their spare rooms and disreputable 
tramps in their kitchens or outhouses— 
hospitality, like the sun, cheering good 
and bad alike. 

The traveller is welcomed without a 
letter of introduction, seated at the 
family table, asked no embarrassing 
questions, and taken at his own esti- 
mate, A Russian will cheerfully ruin 
himself rather than treat a guest to 
coarse fare or deny help to a hungry 
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man. ‘‘ Money has not earned us: it 
is we who have earned the money,” 
says his proverb. Some months ago 
two hungry University students in the 
South of Russia, coming home to their 
one bare room after a hard day’s work 
for their living, caught a thief running 
off with their books. 

«Are you the fellow that stole other 
books of ours yesterday ?”’ they asked. 

“‘T am, little fathers: but hunger and 
want drove metoit. I am starving.” 

‘So are we, brother, or next door to 
it: and you ought not to have hit upon 
us as your victims.” 

‘Well, your door is more easily 
opened: that’s how it is,’ was the 
answer. 

‘“We want those books for our 
examinations, brother: so you must 
get them back for us. But as you are 
cold and hungry now, come in and join 
us in our supper. It is not much, but 
such as it is you are welcome. Here 
are twenty copecks for the beer: run 
out and fetch it.”’ 

And the three ate and drank together: 
for hospitality is a religion and charity 
its foundation. 

Like religion, itis often abused: but 
it never succumbs to the ordeal. One 
of the greatest and best-known of con- 
temporary Russians, whose name is a 
clarion to his countrymen, kept open 
house in his mansion in the country. 
One day a _ well-spoken gentleman 
drove up to the door, deposited his 
luggage, and asked for hospitality fora 
few weeks. Although utterly un- 
known to the host and hostess, his 
claims were at once allowed, and the 
best spare room was placed at his 
disposal. Some days later his wife, a 
charming lady, appeared with her lug- 
gage, and asked to be accommodated 
too. She was duly installed in her 
husband’s apartment, and received a 
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chamber next it as sitting room: and 
everything went smoothly and sweetly 
as an idyll. But at last trouble came. 

One morning the hospitable host and 
hostess were awakened by ‘‘ructions”’ 
in the guests’ quarters. On their going 
to inquire into the cause they were 
appealed to by the lady and the gentle- 
man to act as umpires in the dispute. 
The pair, it appeared, were not married 
to each other yet, but were going to be 
as soon as they could obtain divorces 
from their legitimate spouses, who 
were living at home and whom they 
had left for a spell. The question on 
which they differed was whether it was 
worth while paying the extravagant 
sum needed for a divorce. Thegentle- 
man said it was not: the lady stoutly 
maintained it was. 

The hostess, who was a bit of a 
Puritan and a stickler for the pro- 
prieties, nearly fainted when the prob- 
lem was put before her. The amorous 
pair, who thus attempted to turn a 
hospitable mansion into a mere hotel, 
were deposited with bag and baggage 
at the distant railway station a few 
hours later. But the generous people 
thus imposed upon are as hospitable as 
ever. 

At marriage feasts and funeral re- 
pasts among the merchant classes 
described by Ostroffsky, nobody’s 
credentials are asked for. The major- 
ity of the guests, of course, wear 
familiar faces, but there are generally 
some who are known only to the 
bride or the bridegroom, and often one 
or two unacquainted with either. To 
those banquets, which are usually held 
in a species of ‘‘ eating house” peculiar 
to the country, evening dress is an 
open sesame. 

I was once appealed to for help by a 
pauper in Moscow under very uncom- 
mon circumstances. As soon as he 
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had enlisted my sympathy he asked 
me foracoat. As it was bitterly cold 
I offered him a serviceable overcoat, 
but he begged me to give him a good- 
looking evening dress instead. He 
accounted for what seemed a mad 
whim by telling me that he could eke 
out his wretched workaday livelihood 
in any costume, but that the red-letter 
days of his calendar were dependent 
upon the swallow-tailed coat. He was 
wont to appear at funeral banquets, 
wedding suppers, christenings, and 
such-like festivities as an unbidden 
guest, and he could depend upon his 
supple imagination and ready tongue 
to pilot him through any difficulties 
that might -arise. But he could not 
dispense with evening dress to obtain 
ingress. I have since heard of others 
who imitated the example set by this 
pauper or his predecessors. It was 
rendered less easy a couple of years 
ago, when a band of thieves began to 
take their share in the good things at 
the banquets, and more than their 
share of the furs and overcoats in the 
wardrobe. 

Many of these merry-makings are 
well-nigh as ruinous as a bad season, 
but a Russian is more concerned to be 
charitable than wealthy. And the 
feeling is shared by the poorest of the 
poor. Almost every hut in Siberia has 
a ‘‘tramp’s window,” where meat and 
bread are left for the runaway exile, 
and the hungry felon who crawls out of 
his hiding-place at night approaches 
the ever-burning light and greedily 
devours his meal. Thanks are neither 
lavished nor expected: the food being 
given and taken as a matter of course. 
I have known G.avonic noblemen to 
ruin themselves by hospitality alone. 
It was aright noble way to run through 
a fortune, no doubt, and they were 
conscious and proud of the fact. 
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In Russian social intercourse politics 
are tabooed, and the prosaic plodding 
man and woman are _ consequently 
bereft of the means of defraying con- 
versation on the cheap. But the 
prohibition is a stimulant to richer 
natures and a benefit to all. The 
ground being thus weeded, hidden gifts 
and dormant sensibilities are all the 
more easily brought out. One’s 
horizon is bounded by no party line, 
one’s sympathies shut out by no con- 
ventional barrier. And this freedom is 
as indispensable as air to the Russian, 
who has a fellow-feeling for all the 
world, and like Burns, sympathizes 
with Auld Nickie Ben. 

‘‘There is no just man without sin, 
and no sinner without repentance,”’ 
says one of his proverbs, and he acts 
as if he believed it. Politics and the 
weather being beneath notice, frequent 
excursions are made into the spheres 
of music, the drama, poetry, and 
science, and, above all, the long-lost 
art of conversation is cultivated on new 
and entertaining lines. 

A freshness and picturesqueness 
characterize the genuine representative 
of Russian society which are lacking to 
people of other nations; yet his indi- 
viduality never surprises or shocks you. 
He never flaunts it in your face or uses 
it as a barrier behind which to defend 
his fads and eccentricities. Everything 
he has and is exists for the good of all, 
and however great his intellectual gifts 
he manages never to tower above his 
neighbors. He uses all his talents to 
flavor his talk and make it agreeable to 
his companions. And Russians are 
born orators. The symbolic changes 
of the voice and intonation and the 
wide register of musical notes in their 
conversation, the sharps and flats, the 
legato and staccato of the syllables, 
and the sudden changes of key, are a 
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language within the articulate idiom 
and come with the surprise of a revela- 
tion to the foreigner. They leave no 
doubt about the meaning, and if only 
you have an inkling of the topic will 
tell you as much as the words: for the 
Russian does not merely think about a 
subject, he also feels on it, and his 
soul takes shape, color, and sound in 
his look, gesture and voice. The ups 
and downs of suppressed passion are 
substituted for the dreary onencss of 


cold reasoning, and make all the 
difference between interest and 
indifference. 


Then again, the genuine Russian has 
a marvelous command of that persua- 
sive eloquence which lurks in facial 
expression, and flows from graceful 
gestures. The latter are as lively and 
picturesque, if not so frequent and 
realistic, as those of a Neapolitan. He 
cannot narrate a story without taking 
off the principal characters. He is 
ever modifying his dialect, changing 
his phraseology, and altering his in- 
tonation to suit the individual whom he 
represents for the nonce. When he 
quotes a speech he unconsciously im- 
personates the speaker, copies his 
grimaces, reproduces his gestures, and 
imitates his voice, so that sometimes 
even from afar you may guess whom 
he is speaking of. Hence the preter- 
natural quickness with which Russians 
apprehend one’s meaning, sometimes 
before it has been articulately uttered. 

A ludicrous instance of this occurred 
some years ago in the northern capital, 
A Yankee who had just landed at 
Cronstadt, and could not speak a word 
of Russian, hired a droshka, and told 
the man to drive to the equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great. But he was 
driven to the other end of the city 
instead. At last he angrily jumped 
down, vaulted on to the horse’s back, 
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raised his right hand, and threw back 
his head in a lordly way, in imitation 
of the statue, and said, “Now, fly 
there.” And the quick-witted cabby, 
nodding approvingly, took him to the 
statue in a twinkling. 

Conversation in Russian society is 
considerably less vapid and time-killing 
than in most lands. It displays more 
ingenious sallies, more brilliant in- 
tellectual sparks, and a higher degree 
of originality than other peoples are 
wont to expect orexpend. The same 
spirit is rife among them which might 
inspire a sculptor to put his best work 
into a statue of ice. Nothing is left 
undone to flatter and caress the senses 
and the higher emotions. A Russian 
interior is bathed in mellow light and 
beautified with the highest attainable 
art, and the hostess revels in a mid- 
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summer spirit of gladness which she 
usually has the secret of communicating 
to her guests. Simplicity of manner 
and fulness of nature characterize them 
both. 

It is always the highest ambition and 
often the enviable privilege of the lady 
of the house to set the best chords 
vibrating in the breasts of those whom 
she entertains, and this without the 
least apparent effort, such is the perfec- 
tion to which she has brought the art. 
Conversation, therefore, has charms in 
Russian society rarely experienced 
elsewhere. People mix poetry with 
their facts, and richly gild the realities 
of the work-a-day world, weaving a 
rainbow mist around the sordid things 
of life, and scattering suggestive ideas 
broadcast as they come, from the depths 
of the soul, unsifted and unsunned. 
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CHAPTER I—THE DESCENT. 

I journeyed across the world to Lon- 
don in the full expectation of being 
shocked ; but to my surprise, not to say 
vexation, my first forty-eight hours 
were spent in giving shocks to the 
Londoners. 

“But you can’t do it, you know,” 
friends said, to whom I applied for 
assistance in the matter of sinking my- 
self down into the East End. ‘You 
had better see the police for a guide,”’ 
they added, on second thought, pain- 
fully endeavoring to adjust themselves 
to the psychological processes of a 


madman who had come to them with 
better credentials than brains. 

“But I don’t want to see the police,”’ 
I protested. ‘‘What I wish to do, is to 
go down into the East End and see 
things for myself. I wish to know how 
those people are living there, and why 
they are living there, and what they 
are living for. In short, I am going to 
live there myself.” 

“You don’t want to “ve down 
there!’ everybody said, with disap- 
probation writ large upon their faces. 
“Why, it is said there are places where 
a man’s life isn’t worth tu’pence.”’ 
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‘‘The very places I wish to see,’’ I 
broke in. 

“But you can’t, you know,’ 
unfailing rejoinder. 

‘Which is not what I came to see 
you about,” I answered brusquely, 
somewhat nettled by their incompre- 
hension. ‘I am a stranger here, and I 
want you to tell me what you know of 
the East End in order that I may have 
something to start on.” 

“But we know nothing of the East 
End. It is over there, somewhere.’ 
And they waved their hands vaguely 
in the direction where the sun on rare 
occasions may be seen to rise. 

“Then I shall go to Cook’s,” I 
announced. 

“Oh, yes,” they said with relief. 
“‘Cook’s will be sure to know.” 

But O, Cook, O, Thomas Cook & 
Son, pathfinders and trail-clearers, liv- 
ing sign-posts to all the world and 
bestowers of first aid to bewildered 
travelers—unhesitatingly and instantly, 
with ease and celerity, could you send 
me to Darkest Africa or Innermost 
Thibet, but to the East End of London, 
barely a stone’s throw from Ludgate 
Circus, you know not the way ! 

“You can’t do it, you know,” said 
the human emporium of routes and 
fares at Cook’s Cheapside branch. ‘It 
is so—ahem—unusual—’”’ 

“Consult the police,” he concluded, 
authoritatively, when I had persisted. 
‘We are not accustomed to taking 
travelers to the East End, we receive 
no call to take them there, and we 
know nothing whatsoever about the 
place at all.’’ 

‘‘Never mind that,’ I interposed, to 
save myself from being swept out of 
the office by his flood of negations. 
‘‘Here’s something you can do for me. 
I wish you to understand in advance 
what I intend doing, so that in case of 
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trouble you may be able to identify 
me. 

“‘Ah, I see, should you be murdered 
we would be in a position to identify 
the corpse.” 

He said it so cheerfully and cold- 
bloodedly that on the instant I saw my 
stark and mutilated cadaver stretched 
upon a slab where cool waters trickle 
ceaselessly, and him I saw bending 
over and sadly and patiently identify- 
ing it as the body of the insane 
American who would see the East 
End. ‘ 

“No, no,’’ I answered; ‘‘merely to 
identify me in case I get into’a scrape 
with the ‘bobbies’.” This last I said 
with a thrill; truly, I was gripping hold 
of the vernacular. 

‘“‘That,” he said, ‘‘is a matter for the 
consideration of the Chief Office.” 

“It is so unprecedented, you know,” 
he added, apologetically. 

The man at the Chief Office hemmed 
and hawed. ‘‘We make it arule,” he 
explained, ‘‘to give no information 
concerning our clients.”’ 

. DUC mn this Case,” [ured “iris ine 
client who requests you to give the in- 
formation concerning himself.” 

Again he hemmed and hawed. 

“Of course,” I hastily anticipated, 
“T know it is unprecedented, but——”’ 

“As I was about to remark,’’ he 
went on steadily, ‘it is unprecedented, 
and I don’t think we can do anything 
for you.” 

However, I departed with the address 
of a detective who lived in the East 
End, and took my way tothe American 
Consul-General. And here, at last, I 
found a man with whom I could ‘‘do 
business.’’ There was no hemming 
and hawing, no lifted brows, open in- 
credulity, nor blank amazement. In 
one minute I explained myself and my 
project, which he accepted as a matter 
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of course. In the second minute he 
asked my age, height, and weight, and 
looked me over. And in the third 
minute, as we shook hands at parting, 
Deosaid. “Al tight, jack. fll re. 
member you and keep track.”’ 

I breathed a sigh of relief. Having 
built my ships behind me, I was now 
free to plunge into that human wilder- 
ness of which nobody seemed to know 
anything. But at once I encountered 
anew difficulty in the shape of my 
cabby, a gray-whiskered and eminently 
decorous personage, who had imper- 
turbably driven me for several hours 
about the ‘‘City.”’ 

“Drive me down to the East End,” 
I ordered, taking my seat. 

“Where, sir?’ he demanded with 
frank surprise. 

“To the East End, anywhere. 
on.” 

The hansom pursued an aimless way 
for several minutes, then came to a 
puzzled stop. The aperture above my 
head was uncovered, and the cabman 
peered down perplexedly at me. 

“T say,” he said, ‘‘wot plyce yer 
wanter go?” 

‘“‘EKast End,’ I repeated. ‘‘No where 
in particular. Just drive me around, 
anywhere.” 

‘“‘But wot’s the haddress, sir?’’ 

‘“‘See here!” I thundered, ‘‘no more 
of this! You drive me down to the 
East End, and at once! Understand ?” 

It was evident that he did not under- 
stand, but he withdrew his head and 
grumblingly started his horse. 

Nowhere in the streets of London 
may one escape the sight of abject 
poverty, while five minutes’ walk 
from almost any point will bring 
one to a slum; but the region 
my hansom was now penetrating was 
one unending slum. The streets were 
filled with a new ana different race 
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of people, short of stature, dirty and 
beastly of feature, and of wretched or 
beer-sodden appearance. We rolled 
along through miles of bricks and 
squalor, and from each cross street and 
alley flashed long vistas of bricks and 
misery. Here and there lurched a 
drunken man or woman, and the air 
was obscene with sounds of jangling 
and squabbling. At a market, totter- 
ing old men and women were searching 
in the garbage thrown in the mud for 
rotten potatoes, beans and vegetables, 
while little children clustered like flies 
around a festering mass of fruit, thrust- 
ing their arms to the shoulders into the 
liquid corruption and drawing forth 
morsels but partially decayed which 
they devoured on the spot. 

Not a hansom did { meet with in all 
my drive, while mine was like an 
apparition from another and better 
world, the way the children ran after 
it and alongside. And as far as I could 
see were the solid walls of brick, the 
slimey pavements, and the screaming 
streets ; and for the first time in my life 
the fear of the crowd smote me. It 
was like the fear of the sea, and the 
miserable multitudes, street upon street, 
seemed so many waves of a vast and 
malodorous sea, lapping about me and 
threatening to well up and over me. 

I looked about. It was really a rail- 
road station, and he had driven des- 
perately to it as the one familiar spot 


he had ever heard of in all that 
wilderness. 
“Stepney, sir; Stepney Station,” 


the cabby called down. 

‘Well?’ I said. 

He spluttered unintelligibly, shook 
his head, and looked very miserable. 
“I’m a strynger ’ere,’’ he managed to 
articulate. ‘An’ if yer don’t want 
Stepney Station, I’m blessed if I know 
wotcher do want.” 
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“T’ll tell you what I want,’’ I said. 
“You drive along and keep your eye 
out for a shop where old clothes are 
sold. Now, when you see such a 
shop, drive right on till you turn a 
corner, then stop and let me out.” 

I could see that he was growing 
dubious of his fare, but not long after- 
ward he pulled up to the curb and in- 
formed me that an old clothes shop was 
to be found a bit of the way back. 

‘‘Won’tcher py me?” he pleaded. 
“T’ve took yer haround ’andsome, an’ 
there’s seven an’ six owin’ me.” 

“Yes,” I laughed, ‘‘and it would be 
the last I’d see of you.” 

“Lord lumme, but it'll be the last I 
see of you if yer don’t py me,” he 
retorted. 

But a crowd of ragged onlookers had 
already gathered around the cab, and I 
laughed again and walked back to the 
old clothes shop. 

Here the chief difficulty was in mak- 
ing the shopman understand that I 
really and truly wanted old clothes. 
But after fruitless attempts to press 
upon me new and impossible coats and 


trousers, he began to bring to light ° 


heaps of old ones, looking mysterious 
the while and hinting darkly. This he 
did with the palpable intention of letting 
me know that he had ‘‘piped my lay,” 
in order to bulldose me, through fear of 
exposure, into paying heavily for my 
purchases. A gentleman in trouble, 
or a high class criminal from across the 
water, was what he took my measure 
for—in either case, a person anxious to 
avoid the police. 

But I disputed with him over the 
outrageous difference between prices 
and values, till I quite disabused him 
of the notion, and he settled down to 
drive a hard bargain with a hard 
customer. In the end I selected a pair 
of stout though well-worn trousers, 
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a frayed jacket with one remaining 
button, a pair of brogans which had 
plainly seen service where coal was 
shoveled, a thin leather belt, and a 
very dirty cloth cap. My undercloth- 
ing and socks, however, were new 
and warm, but of the sort that any 
American waif, down in his luck, could 
acquire in the ordinary course of events. 

“I must sy yer a sharp ’un,” he said 
with counterfeit admiration, as I handed 
over the ten shillings finally agreed 
upon for the outfit. ‘Blimey, if you 
ain’t ben up an’ down Petticut Lane 
afore now. Yer trouseys is wuth five 
bob to hany man, an’ a docker ’ud give 
two an’ six for the shoes, to sy nothin’ 
of the coat an’ cap an’ new stoker’s 
singlet an’ hother things.” 

“How much will you give me for 
them?” I demanded, suddenly. ‘‘I 
paid you ten bob for the lot, and I'll 
sell them back to you, right now, for 
eight. Come, it’s a go!” 

But he grinned and shook his head, 

and though I had made a good bargain 
I was unpleasantly aware that he had 
made a better one. 
I found the cabby and a policeman 
with their heads together, but the lat- 
ter, after looking me over sharply and 
particularly scrutinizing the bundle 
under my arm, turned away and left 
the cabby to wax mutinous by himself. 
And not a step would he budge till I 
paid him the seven shillings and six 
pence owing him. Whereupon he was 
willing to drive me to the ends of the 
earth, apologizing profusely for his 
insistence, and explaining that one ran 
across queer customers in London 
Town. 

But he drove me only to Highbury 
Vale, in North London, where my lug- 
gage was waiting for me. Here, next 
day, I took off my shoes (not without 
regret for their lightness and comfort), 
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and my soft, gray traveling suit, and, 
in fact, all my clothing; and proceeded 
to array myself in the clothes of the 
other and unimaginable man, who 
must have been indeed unfortunate to 
have had to part with such rags for the 
pitiable sums obtainable from a dealer. 

Inside my stoker’s singlet, in the 
armpit, I sewed a gold sovereign (an 
emergency sum certainly of modest 
proportions); and inside my stoker’s 
singlet I put myself. And then I sat 
down and moralized upon the fair years 
and fat, which had made my skin soft 
and brought the nerves closer to the 
surface ; for the singlet was rough and 
raspy as a hairshirt, and I am confident 
that the most rigorous of ascetics suffer 
no more than did I in the ensuing 
twenty-four hours. 

The remainder of my costume was 
fairly easy to put on, though the 
brogans, or brogues, were quite a 
problem. As stiff and hard as if made 
of wood, it was only after a prolonged 
pounding of the uppers with my fists 
that I was able to get my feet into 
them at all. Then, with a few shillings, 
a knife, a handkerchief, and some 
brown papers and flake tobacco stowed 
away in my pockets, I thumped down 
the stairs and said good-bye to my 
forebodful friends. As I passed out 
the door, the ‘‘help,” a comely, middle- 
aged woman, could not conquer a grin 
that twisted her lips and separated them 
till the throat, out of involuntary sym- 
pathy, made the uncouth animal noises 
we are wont to designate as “‘laughter.”’ 

No sooner was I out on the streets 
than I was impressed by the difference 
in status effected by my clothes. All 
servility vanished from the demeanor 
of the common people with whom I 
came in contact. Presto! In the 
twinkling of an eye, so to say, I had 
become one of them. My frayed and 
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out-at-elbows jacket was the badge and 
advertisement of my class, which was 
their class. It made me of like kind, 
and in place of the fawning and too- 
respectful attention I  had_ hitherto 
received, I now shared with them a 
comradeship. The man in corduroy 
and dirty neckerchief no longer 
addressed me as “‘sir” or ‘‘governor.” 
It was ‘‘mate,” now—and a fine and 
hearty word, with a tingle to it, and 
a warmth and gladness, which the other 
term does not possess. Governor! It 
smacks of mastery, and power, and 
high authority—the tribute of the man 
who is under to the man on top, 
delivered in the hope that he will let 
up a bit and ease his weight. Which 
is another way of saying that it is 
an appeal for alms. Which, in turn, 
is another way of saying: ‘‘in 
expectation of a tip.” 

This brings me to a delight I ex- 
perienced in my rags and tatters, that 
is denied the average American abroad. 
The European traveler from the States, 
who is not a Croesus, speedily finds 
himself reduced to a chronic state 
of self-conscious sordidness by the 
hordes of cringing robbers who clutter 
his steps from dawn till dark and 
deplete his pocketbook in a way that 
puts compound interest to the blush. 
In my rags and tatters I escaped the 
pestilence of tipping and encountered 
men on a basis of equality. Nay, 
before the day was out I turned the 
tables, and said, most gratefully, 
‘“‘Thank you, sir,” to the fine gentle- 
man whose horse I held and who 
dropped a penny into my eager palm. 

Other changes I discovered were 
wrought in my condition by my new 
garb. In crossing crowded thorough- 
fares I found I had to be more lively in 
avoiding vehicles; it was strikingly 
impressed upon me that my life had 
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cheapened in direct ratio with my 
clothes. When before, I enquired the 
way of a policeman, I was usually 
asked, ‘‘’Bus or ’ansom, sir?” But 
now the query became, ‘‘Walk or ride?” 
Also, at the railway stations it was the 
rule to be asked, ‘‘First or second, sir?” 
Now I was asked nothing, a third class 
ticket being shoved out to me as a 
matter of course. 

But there was compensation for it 
all. For the first time I met the Eng- 
lish lower classes face to face, and 
knew them for what they were. When 
loungers and workmen, on street cor- 
ners and in public houses, talked with 
me, they talked as one man to another, 
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not as servitor to lord, and they talked 
as natural men should talk, without the 
least idea of getting anything out of 
me for what they talked or the way 
they talked. 

And when at last I made into the 
East End, I was gratified to find that 
the fear of the crowd no longer haunted 
me. I had become part of it. The 
vast and malodorous sea had welled up 
and over me, or I had slipped gently 
into it, whichever way you will; and 
there was nothing fearsome about it— 
with the one exception of the stoker’s 
singlet. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FULFILLMENT 


“And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 
I falter where I firmly trod.’’—Tennyson. 


When this I find I falter not 
But lightly tread as one on air, 
To see in Nature everywhere 


Such lavishness. 


On wings of thought 


I rise from realm of wood and field 
Into the realm where thoughts and deed; 
Are broadcast sown like winged seeds 
That shall a fruitful harvest yield. 


For here, as in the lower earth, 

Are myriads that reward not toil, 

That fall on rock or barren soil 

Where feeblest life-spark ne’er had birth. 


So wuile I tread in careless haste 
Beneath my feet, earth’s scattered seed, 
In this high realm of word and deed 
How can I mourn a seeming waste? 


—ERIE. 


| CURRENT EVENTS 


NDER the stress of coal-famine 
the American Congress, in its 
beneficent wisdom, has condescended 
to allow the American people to 
get their coal from abroad without pay- 


public it was explained that it was a 
mistake that there was ever any duty 
there at all—it was not the intention 
of the Republicans to have it there, and 
its insertion in the tariff bill was quite 
unintentional. How- 
ever, now that we know 

SV it is there, and the 
<= whole country is 
~ aroused over the fact, 
instead of this careless 
mistake being promptly 
rectified and the duty 
removed permanently, 
it is merely suspended 
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upon the public, that 
counts. Let us remove 


REMOVING THE TARIFF. 


all duty on coal, and 
have it at cost. 


# 


Uncle Sam—That’s right, old man, take that off, and.we’ll have 


“coal to burn!”’ 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


I have no doubt that 


ing any fine for committing such a both Senator Hoar and Congressman 
felony. It is interesting to note that Littlefield expect to do something with 
when the question of duty upon coal their anti-Trust Bill switches, but I 
was first called to the attention of the question very much whether the public 
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at large has any idea that the Trusts 
will be particularly terrified at the 
prospect before them. 

The Trust is a great, fat boy, who is 
absorbing all the fat that should go to 
Uncle Sam; and it is just as uncom- 
fortable for Uncle Sam to be hungry 
and skinny as it is for the Trust to be 
fat and lumbering ; but switching the 
Trusts is not going to make them thin. 
A method should be devised whereby 
the fat could be 
equitably distributed. 
If we could roll Mr. 
Morgan and Uncle 
Sam into one indi- 
vidual, and let them 
distribute the fat over 
the collective body, 
we would have the 
problem solved. 
Whether Uncle Sam 
should swallow Mr. 
Morgan, or Mr. Mor- 
gan swallow Uncle 
Sam, doesn’t make 
much difference, so 
long as the result is 
obtained, and the in- 
dustrial and political 
government of the 
United States is 
united in one organ- 
ism. Let the Nation 
Own the Trusts is a 
good shibboleth, but it looks now as if 
a still better one would be—Let the 
Trusts Own the Nation. When that 
point is reached the people will see to 
it that they own the Trusts, and thus 
everything will come around about as 
we wished. There is no question at 
all that today the Trusts already own 
our political government; and it may 
be more difficult to make the snake 
disgorge the rabbit than it will be 
to let the rabbit be digested and make 
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a fine, handsome, healthy animal, of 
which we are all a part. 


WwW 


The agitation against Child Labor in 
the South is still being kept up. How- 
ever, even if any laws against it are 
passed it will be difficult to get them 
enforced, because the South is so 
anxious to get new capital sent into it 
by Northeners that it is willing to 


SOMETHING DOING. —Minneapolis Journal. 


let these children be offered as a sacri- 
fice to that end. The poor ‘‘Crackers,” 
not seeing a nickel from one year’s end 
to another, are seizing this opportunity 


of selling their children on the modern 


auction block into a slavery as horribie 
as ever the negroes lived under; so 
that, between the sordid avarice of the 
parents, who are willing to sell their 
children, and the greed of the Northern 
capitalists, who wish to grind them up 
in their mills into profits, the future of 
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the white children of the Sunny South 
is avery dismal one indeed. If those 
who fear negro domination in the South 
-are relying upon the relative increase 
of the white population to prevent such 


WHITE SLAVERY. 


Northern Capital and Southern Child Labor. 


—N. Y. American. 


domination, it behooves them to see 
that stringent Child Labor laws are 
speedily passed ; otherwise there will be 
no white stock left for the reproduction 
of the species. 


w 


That money dominates the 
world is an old saying, and 
when a new world-power comes 
up, with the enormous wealth 
of the United. States, it is 
natural that the older and 
poorer countries will not only 
be aghast at their own com- 
parative weakness, but will 
also throw out covert sneers at 
the new parvenu among na- 
tions. The cartoon from the 
London Tatler expresses the 
idea very well. The American 
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Eagle, while having the world in 
its clutches, is yet not a_ beautiful 
thing to look at. However, neither 
taunts nor sneers will prevent the 
rule of money; and as long as we 
have our competitive system, 
the immense resources of the 
United States, together with 
the freedom given to capital to 
combine upon the largest scale, 
will always place us in a dom- 
inating financial position. Cer- 
tainly, if the European nations 
wish to retain their economic 
equality, the only way they can 
ever do it is by the introduction 
{of international Socialism. 
Many of them are already 
recognizing this, when such 
great concerns as the Standard 
Oil Trust, threatening to con- 
trol their industries, such as oil 
or tobacco, force them to try 
~ to circumvent the American by 
nationalizing these industries. 
w 

The cartoon in The Herald repre- 
senting the Trusts as an inverted pyra- 
mid is a very picturesque presentation 
of the actual condition of our industrial 
affairs; and the worst of it is that the 
pyramid has become more and more 


“The American Eagle,” says Colonel Harvey, “will shortly 
dominate the world in literature, art, science, 


finance, commerce and Christianity.” 
—London Tatler. 


fa 


top-heavy with every month that rolls 
by. The competitive wage-system 
limits the wage-laborer to the mere 
necessaries of life, and all this tremen- 
dous industrial structure is being built 
upon his stomach, and certainly a time 
is coming when he is not going to be 
able to stand the pressure. 

All the machinery we have is either 
machinery built to furnish directly food 


BUILT - IN. THE DARK. 


and clothing for the workingman, or to 
build machinery which will assist in the 
building of the direct machinery. We 
have machines to grind flour and 
machines to make boots. Then we have 
machines to make flour-mill machinery 
and machines to make boot-making 
machinery. These are the second- 
ary machines. Then, we can go a step 
further and find thatthere are machines 
which make the machines which make 
the machines to make the boots and 
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top-heavy with every month that rolls 
by. The competitive wage-system 
limits the wage-laborer to the mere 
necessaries of life, and all this tremen- 
dous industrial structure is being built 
upon his stomach, and certainly a time 
is coming when he is not going to be 
able to stand the pressure. 

All the machinery we have. is either 
machinery built to furnish directly food 
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—N. Y. Herald. 


grind flour. As soon as we get to the 
point where it is evident that the build- 
ing of further machines is no longer of 
of any economic value to the capital- 
ists, then the whole of the industrial 
structure of society will topple over 
like a pyramid that has been standing 
upon its apex instead of upon its base. 


EJ 


The Philadelphia Record puts the 
position of the G. O. P. very neatly in 
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the annexed cartoon. When the cam- 
paign comes around, there must be fat 
to grease the wheels, and an easy way 
to procure it is to threaten the Trusts 


FEEDING THE ELEPHANT. 


—Philadelphia Record. 


with divers and sundry perils unless 
something is done in the way of cam- 
paign contributions to feed the elephant. 


Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he be 
trusted with the government of others? Or 
have we found angels in the form of kings to 
govern him? Let history answer the question. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Submission to injustice is a vice instead of a 
virtue, and he who thinks i* a merit to signalize 
his unworldliness by failing tc assert his own 
rights encourages oppression and fraud and 
endangers the rights of his honest fellowmen. 
—PROFESSOR FELIX OSWALD. 


Live for something. Do good and leave 
behind youa monument of virtue that the storm 
of time can never destroy. Write your name in 
kindness, love and mercy on the hearts of 


_ 


RAND OPENING 
PERFORMANCE. 
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We have Littlefield and Hoar and 
Roosevelt and Knox, and all the other 
stirrers-up of the animal, introducing 
anti-Trust bills, some of them honest 
and some of them dis- 
honest, and all working 
to the same end, viz., 
that unless the elephant 
is fed he. is sure to 
get hungry and become 
very unruly. The public 
meanwhile looks calmly 
on and seems to’enjoy the 
performance, but without 
any particular interest, be- 
cause they realize the fu- 
tility of the attempt better 
than do the politicians. 
The politicians have a 
feeling, like the hired per- 
formers in a circus, that 
they must do something 
to give the people their 
money’s worth; but the 
public feels that no mat- 
ter how many antics these 
clowns go through, they are being 
swindled out of their money in any 
event. 


thousands you come in contact with year by 
year; you will be as legible on the hearts you 
leave behind as the stars on the brow of the 
evening. Good deeds will shine as the stars of 
heaven.—CHALMERS. 


Honor to the strong man, in these ages, who 
has shaken himself loose of shams, and is some- 
thing. For in the way of being worthy, the 
first condition surely is that one be. Let cant 
cease, at all risks and at all costs: till cant 
cease, nothing else can begin.—Carlyle. 


They who voluntarily put power into the 
hands of a tyrant or an enemy must not wonder 
if it be at last turned against themselves. 


—/Rsop. 
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JACK LONDON’S “PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS” 


We begin in this number a series of articles by the well-known literateur 
and Socialist, Jack London, describing his experiences on a recent European 
trip. Although but twenty-seven years old, Mr. London has already achieved 
great distinction in the field of literature. He has been called the American 
Kipling. He is a native of California, and resides near San Francisco. 


JACK LONDON 


As a sailor who has lost his clothes and money and is ‘‘on the beach’ in London Town. 
It was in this rig that he made his explorations. 


| NEW BOOKS 


| REVIEWED BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT. By 
Oscar L. Triggs. Sold by the Industrial 
Art League, 264 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Price $3.50. 

Professor Triggs has certainly put together 
here an interesting and useful volume. But it 
can hardly be called a book, in the full sense 
of that word. He calls it ‘‘Chapters in the 
History of the Arts and Crafts Movement’’; he 
might better, perhaps, have given it the title of 
‘«Materials’’ for such a History, or ‘‘Studies’’ for 
it. Itlacks the digested completeness and homo- 
geneousness that such a work ought to have. I 
suppose Professor Triggs lacked leisure for the 
enterprise ; but he had gathered the elements 
together, and decided to publish them as they 
were, roughly connected, and to let them go at 
that. As it is, the volume is valuable and 
absorbing ; but the subject is much in need of 
thorough handling, and the Professor seems so 
competent to do it that it is all the more a 
pity he did not. 

He traces the relations of the movement to 
three great Englishmen—Carlyle, Ruskin and 
Morris; and to another not so widely known, 
Mr. Ashbee; and he adds an address given 
before the Chicago Industrial Art League on 
‘“‘A Proposal for a Guild and School of 
Handicraft,’’ and another on ‘‘The Industrial 
League,’ as well as an essay on “‘Industrial 
Consciousness’’—these last three chapters being 
apparently his own composition. The chapters 
on Carlyle, Ruskin and Morris are made up 
chiefly of quotations from their writings, con- 
nected by a running commentary. Whatever is 
in the volume is apposite enough; but the 
whole needs to be taken up and organized and 
explained ; any reader, attempting to get his 
first conception of the topic treated from this 
compilation, would probably be puzzled, if not 
discouraged. A reader already familiar with 
the general subject, on the other hand, might 


find Professor Triggs’ materials very apt and 
acceptable. The theme is intrinsically most 
succulent and attractive. It is an illustration 
not merely of the expediency of Socialism, but 
of the inevitableness of it. Natural evolution is 
at work in the Socialistic phenomenon; let 
who will oppose or advocate. Socialism has 
got to be; the course of history has planted the 
seed in human bosoms, and the time is now at 
hand when that seed.must come to flower and 
fruit. The arguments of its supporters or pro- 
jectors are very good reading; but they only 
serve to make it clear that the thing would 
happen whether they argued or not. In all 
developments of this kind, the same method is 
observable ; there is a pressure from the realm 
of causes into the realm of effects; and this 
pressure always makes itself felt first in minds 
especially sensitive to such enlightenments, and 
appreciative of their significance. The persons 
of these minds utter, eacu as best he may, the 
burden of the message thus impressed upon 
them, and they are known as the heralds or 
originators of the ‘“Movement,’’ though, if the 
truth were known, it originated ages before; or, 
indeed, it was potential from the very first dawn 
of human intelligence. Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, 
and a score more men as good, or nearly so, 
have done their best to formulate the great 
truth that came knocking at their doors; but 
they could not have done it a generation 
before they did, and they could not help doing 
it when they did; the time, and they, were 
ripe, that was all. It will be so with Socialism 
in its entirety. We can do nothing but talk 
about it; we cannot bring it to pass; we can at 
most only oil the wheels so that, when they are 
ready to revolve, they will do so with less 
creaking and friction than otherwise. Nobody 
in the world knows, today, what Socialism will 
turn out to be, when it does fully and finally 
arrive. It is a theory only and not as yet a 
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condition. Some of us may happen to guess 
pretty close to what it will be, but we cannot be 
certain, simply because we lack experience. 
Carlyle and Ruskin lost their temper, and 
Morris was depressed, from not having recog- 
nized, practically, this fact. They had thought 
and talked and worked so much for the Move- 
ment that they could not help feeling (rather 
than really believing, perhaps) that it was in 
some sort a creature of their own. Being in a 
manner their own, as they felt, they had im- 
ported into it certain theories of their very own, 
which turned out not to be warranted by 
circumstances. So, when the thing in these 
points failed to answer to their expectations and 
prophesies, they got disheartened, for the 
general aphorism that truth, must prevail 
seemed to be contradicted by this instance of a 
truth that refused to prevail as advertised. 
These seers laid more stress on their own pet 
misunderstandings of the truth than on the 
truth itself. They gave greater weight to what 
they imagined would be the way of the coming 
than to the coming itself. But no harm was 
done, except to their own self-esteem, or hope. 
The value of their labors in the right direction 
was not forfeited by the lack of value of their 
labors in the wrong. 


This Arts and Crafts Movement is based upon 
the perception that the fine arts are getting out 
of their true place in human economy ; ever 
since the Renaissance they have been divorced 
from their proper foundation, which isthe crafts. 
In other words, painting, sculpture, architecture 
and music ought not to stand alone, or inde- 
pendently, but ought to be vitally and organic- 
ally connected with practical craftsmanship of 
all kinds, with industrial products of all kinds ; 
and the reason is, that they are, by nature, 
nothing more than the spontaneous flowering 
out, from industries, of the individual pleasure 
of the workman in the thing he is producing, 
because he recognizes its value and success. Art 
is typified by the singing or whistling of the 
worker at his work; which is the expression of 
his conscious mastership in the premises; it 
appears sometimes as the decorative carving of 
a window-frame or mantelpiece; sometimes as a 
gargoyle or statue on a waterspout or in a niche; 
sometimes as a painting in a panel; sometimes 
as an organ set upinachurch to rhyme with 
the arches and aisles. This decoration is not 
essential to the structure which it adorns; but 
it is always in harmony with the feeling and 
aim of it, and it announces that the soul of the 
worker has entered into his work; that he no 
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longer regards it simply as a thing of use, but 
as having become, in virtue of this mystical 
marriage with his own spiritual part, a thing of 
beauty as well. Such was the origin of art, 
which, next to human beings themselves, is the 
most human thing in the world. And, of course, 
the quality or worth of the art is in direct pro- 
portion to the elevation, insight and nobility of 
the nature of the artist workman; his virtue 
appears in it, his self-denial, his integrity, his 
faith, his courage, his love. 


But there have been several eras of art, and 
all of them have gone wrong at last. There was 
the old oriental art, such as the Egyptian, for 
instance. ‘The first state of that art we do not 
know, but it was undoubtedly an efflorescence 
from the useful and practical, like the other 
styles; but then Egyptian mysticism and priest- 
craft got hold of it, and caused it to crystallize 
into types and symbols, from which it was 
unlawful to depart; and the result was the rigid 
figures which survive today. Greek art was 
derived from the Egyptian, but emancipated 
itself from that bondage; only, however, to fall 
into bondage of another sort—that classical 
perfection which makes Greek statues and 
temples the despair of imitators, but at the 
same time excludes from them the expression 
of human individuality. In the Middle Ages a 
new art began, the Gothic; and this was for 
many years a true art, redolent with indiyidual- 
ity. It was practiced by craftsmen, who were 
the only artists, and whose art was the ex- 
pression of their delight in what they were 
doing, and their conscious mastery of its secrets 
and capabilities. The Gothic art began to 
deteriorate in the great Gothic cathedrals, 
which were dominated by ecclesiasticism, and 
in \vhich the ornament ceased to be merely the 
blossoming out of the architects’ and carvers’ 
pleasure, but became ornament for its own sake, 
and for the exploitation of the church’s glory. 
The Renaissance completed this divorce, and 
made art a thing by itself, and left craftsman- 
ship to labor on without that supernal addition. 
From this time artists became effeminate, the 
hangers-on of rich patrons; and workmen 
became degraded, merely utilitarian. Up to the 
middle of the last century, this divorce was 
maintained ; then the enlightened ones began 
their crusade to restore art to craftsmanship, or 
to re-identify the craftsman with the artist. Of 
course it is not expected or desired that we 
should go back to the Gothic period with its 
divine ignorance, which wrought beauty with- 
out knowing it, as it were; ours will be a 
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conscious marriage between the useful and the 
beautiful, a wise recognition of the truth that 
neither can be its full self apart from the other. 
The task is difficult, because at least as much 
has to be undone as done. The workman has 
to be educated out of his degradation and in- 
difference ; and the artist has to be freed from 
his notion that he can be anything worth while 
of and for himself. The more the matter is 
looked into, the larger it appears; until at 
length we find that the whole fabric of society 
must be reformed and reorganized from the 
bottom up. In short, the alliance of art with 
craft involves the affirmation and creation of 
Socialism—nothing less! It means an industrial 
republic in which things shall no longer be in 
the saddle, and ride mankind (as Emerson puts 
it) ; but the contrary; in which the many poor 
shall not slave for the few rich, but all shall 
work freely and joyfully for one another and 
for their own pleasure in what they produce. 
Obviously this is a long road that must be 
travelled ; long in principle, though for aught 
any one can tell, it may not be so long in time 
ere we traverse it. I make these comments 
in order that we may understand the place and 
function of the book now under examination 
here. 


It seems easy to perceive the organic connec- 
tion between the arts and the crafts, once it has 
been pointed out. But in truth it is the result 
of an analysis which was made with difficulty, 
and only after intense thought had been applied 
to the subject during many years. Even today, 
many who come unaccustomed to the idea, will 
be surprised to learn that art has or could ever 


have had any essential relation to the products ° 


of utilitarian industry. Art has been so long on 
a footing by itself, that it is taken for granted 
that such was always its condition; and at all 
events it is assumed that the separation, if there 
has been one, is proper, and in the line of 
progress. Carlyle himself, as Professor Triggs 
points out, was not conscious of the significance 
of the abuse which he denounced ; he was as 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. He 
knew things were wrong, but did not see in 
what the wrong consisted. The changes were 
coming he knew, and he suspected that the 
new era would be industrial. Organization of 
labor, he declared, would be the problem of the 
next century. What the world needed, he 
thought, was an industrial Cromwell, and a new 
aristocracy—an aristocracy of labor, composed 
of men comparatively rude externally, but in 
spirit artists. Contemplating the smoke and 
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grime of Manchester, he detected beauty be- 
neath that black pall—the triumph of men over 
matter ; the ugliness was outward and transient, 
the beauty inward and lasting. He called the 
idle man a monster ; and said that the cure for 
miseries and maladies, and the mission of man, 
was work. Work was its own reward; when it 
asked for wages, it was in the way of bondage. 
He also perceived the error of current methods 
of education ; education should be of deed, not 
of word merely ; it ought to cultivate the eye to 
see, the force todo. Grapple with Nature, he 
urged ; put your theories to the trial ; the speak- 


able is but surface, but pith is in the Do-able. 


Set fitness against cheapness, the genuine 
against the hypocritical. What Carlyle lacked, 
which was his weakness, was the practical ex- 
perience which his literary preoccupations 
compelled him to forego; his prophecies were 
wanting in immediate effect because he had no 
data in experience on which to base them. 


Ruskin, who called Carlyle master, having 
been awakened, by reading his book On Heroes, 
to the new gospel, began where Carlyle left off, 
and during his long and diligent life, carried 
the work through theory into practice. Many 
of his expositions are still the text of the pro- 
cedure of today. The first explicit definition of 
the true object of the crusade came from him. 
He began with Naturalism—the perception and 
celebration of the beauty and meaning of 
Nature; from that he passed to artistic inter- 
ests, and from them to Socialism. In order to 
determine the economy of life, he examined the 
phenomena of art, which he described as being, 
of all modes of expression, the most human. 
He first interpreted art in terms of morality; 
in architecture, for example, he saw the virtues, 
the faith, the self-denial of the architect. The 
true reign of art can arrive only when workmen 
have become artists and artists workmen. His 
theories of beauty, work, and economy were 
fresh departures; the end of political economy 
was how to get the greatest number of noble 
and happy human beings. He demanded that 
development and scope be given to individual 
originality or initiative ; and pointed out that 
the main source of economic waste was the 
suppression of this originality by the contempo- 
rary social order. There is more stability in 
good men than in much money; let the vast 
latent fund of original initiative be set free; 
there is no wealth but human life; and a noble 
thing cannot be wealth except to a noble person. 
From this conception of wealth, he proceeded 
to other definitions. The true end of work 
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consisted in making wealth, and not in earning 
profits. Value was the life-giving power of 
anything. Production consists not in things 
laboriously made, but in things servicably con- 
sumed ; and the question for the nation is not 
how much labor it employs, but how much life 
it produces. Labor is spending of life—the. 
contest of man with an opposite. Cost is the 
quantity of labor required to produce anything. 
Price is the quantity of labor which the pos- 
sessor will take in exchange for it. Wages 
should be determined by what is necessary to 
sustain life at its fullest and best, allowing for 
recreation and rest. There are three tests of 
work : It must be honest, useful and cheerful. 
Government and co-operation are the laws of 
life; anarchy and competition are the laws of 
death. Beauty is not so much a thing of sense, 
as of moral and social principles. Art is de- 
termined not by beauty but by expression ; it 
satisfies social needs. All fine arts hitherto 
have been supported by the power of the selfish 
rich, and have not been extended to the com- 
fort of the people. The first thing to do is to 
make the country clean and the people beauti- 
ful; then to universalize art and to ennoble 
labor. Machinery should be a minister, not a 
devouring monster. Division of labor degrades 
the workman; it divides zm, and, by sub- 
ordinating quality to quantity in the product, 
injures the consumer. He urged workers to be 
fit for their work, to do not too much of it, and 
to feel an independent assurance of success in 
it. In wholesome labor there is no expense of, 
life. As to education, he agreed with Froebel ; 
educate a man not by telling him what he 
knows not, but by making him what he was 
not. He advocated manual training as a disci- 
pline in doing. St. George’s Guild, which he 
founded, embodied his idea of an Utopia, and 
had the fate of all Utopias; but much of its 
principles control the ideas of reformers to this 
day. Ruskin was a mighty pioneer, who, more 
or less effectively, has traversed most of the 
ground now being worked over by followers of 
the new thought. 


William Morris dealt less in theory than in 
practice ; he was a demonstrator. He actually 
determined the relations of art with labor. 
In his career, his poetry preceded his craft ; 
his craft, his Socialism. ‘ite saw the folly 
of wasting life in getting the means of living ; 
he found the pleasure of existence in his work 
itself. The art of decoration, he said, was the 
expression of man’s pleasure in successful labor; 
art should give people pleasure in what they 
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must needs use, and in what they must needs 
make. ‘Rather than the wheat (art) should 
rot in the miser’s granary,’’ he declared, ‘‘I 
would the earth had it, that it might yet have a 
chance to quicken in the dark.’’ There were 
three kinds of work—the mechanical, the in- 
telligent and the imaginative. The latter is the 
very blossom of civilization triumphant and 
hopeful; it is the symbol and sacrament of the 
Courage of the World. The problem of the 
world is to change the lower forms of labor into 
the higher. The art of the future will not be 
the art of instinct and ignorance; it will not be 
an esoteric mystery, shared by a little band of 
superior beings; but it will be a gift of the peo- 
ple to the people, a part of every life, and a 
hindrance tonone. He affirmed that for well- 
to-do persons to profit by the labor of others 
must be wrong; that education should look 
towards revolution, and that the aim of his 
disciples should be to ‘‘make Socialists.’? He 
believed in sentiment in business, and detected 
the recognition of this truth in the founding of 
many great industries. Towards the end of his 
life, his hopes of the immediate triumph of 
Socialism declined; but he never lost faith in 
the final validity of the principles on which it 
was founded. 


Mr. Ashbee is an extreme idealist, and yet 
is the founder and advocate of the ‘‘Recon- 
structed Workshop,’’ which is designed to be at 
once state, school and factory. He regards 
machine-made work as soulless, and aims to 
bring back individuality to industry. Lower 
the standard of the work, and you lower the 
standard of the man; intimate human relation- 
ship must be the basis of the Reconstructed 
Workshop; men must be shopmates because 
they are friends, not friends because they are 
shopmates. He insists upon the human bond 
as distinguished from the money nexus. The 
workshop—unlike the studio, which fosters a 
refined sensuality and selfishness—is objective 
and social, and cultivates the higher Socialism ; 
and its productions, being based on comrade- 
ship, are humanized. He expects the present 
boss-ridden factory, with its division of labor, 
to give place to the small co-operative society 
which shall be integral in its work, human as to 
its motives, and artistic as to its ends. ‘The 
work should constantly tend towards imagina- 
tive production, and this higher production, 
which is art, thus becomes the crown and 
fulfilment, of noble citizenship. In short, the 
humanization of business and industry is the 
object of this reformer, as well as of Ruskin 
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and Morris, from whom his inspiration was 
derived. The social question has a prior claim 
to the artistic; art must grow out of the life— 
to give it independent development is to over- 
look the spirit in favor of the form. The Rook- 
wood pottery establishment, founded by Mrs. 
Storer (one of the famous Cincinnati Long- 
worths), is adduced as a good example of the 
reformed factory. It isa factory with a soul, a 
school of handicraft and an industrial museum 
and social centre ; it is also a successful business 
enterprise. 


In his essay on ‘Industrial Consciousness,’’ 
Professor Triggs looks forward toa time when 
the earth will be partitioned and equilibrium 
established; when nationalism will become 
functionless and variations will survive. The 
uniform machine-products of today are made 
without pleasure and give none; the workers 
must become an impersonal machine serving 
another impersonal machine; each man is 
hopelessly engaged in the performance of one 
never-ending and abhorrent task. The products 
are made for the abstract average individual— 
who has no existence. But if the work be indi- 
vidualized, it becomes to that degree a work of 
art, a part of the pleasure of men’s lives. Then 
will art be synonymous with life, and the 
activity of life be artistic. He quotes Tolstoi, 
who declares that so long as the world upholds 
theories that tend to make beauty something 
“fine”? and abstract, art will more and more 
separate itself from life and lead a poor, thin 
existence with the esoteric cults. We should 
understand art as a means towards human per- 
fection and the brotherly union of mankind. It 
is a means of intercourse between man and 
man. One man, consciously, by means of 
certain external signs, hands on to others 
feelings he has lived through, and these others 
are infected by them and also experience them. 
Thus the purpose of art is to create the sense of 
kinship, and its activity must be as diffused and 
common as speech. By speech we convey 
thoughts, by art we interchange feelings. 
Exclusiveness in art means a condition wherein 
the masses of the people are in virtual slavery 
to the privileged classes. The art of the future, 
therefore, involves a social revolution; it will 
not be a development of the present art, but will 
arise on wholly new foundations and require 
new modes of perception; the degree of the 
infectiousness of art is the test of its gen- 
uineness, and that depends upon the greater 
or less individuality of the feeling transmitted. 


The evolution of political governments, in 
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Professor Triggs’ opinion, is practically 
finished. Every person capable of self-rule 


is granted that privilege. The new civilization 
is industrial—not based on laws, but on co- 
partnership of men. Industrial relationship is 
personal, not legal. Competition was the agent 
for the elimination of the weak and the survival 
of the strong. Industrial monarchy~is now 
forming; political machinery is too cumber- 
some for industrial uses, which recognize no 
artificial boundaries. Presently the Trusts will 
be merged in a universal Trust, which, having 
been perfected, the absorption of its conduct by 
the workers will begin. Then the condition of 
industrial freedom and equality will be perma- 
nently established, and the individual will 
rise to his full stature. At the beginning of 
this century the legitimacy and necessity of 
work is already recognized ; and the best minds 
will gradually find their freest expression and 
exercise in originating and controlling indus- 
trial enterprises, or in engaging in some higher 
form of craft. The economy of machinery and 
of the Trust system seems now to counteract 
the general tendency of all to be active in some 
sphere—they tend to eliminate persons from 
the organized systems of production. But the 
solution is found in the field of individual work, 
which affords the greatest opportunity for free 
labor, and in which work is undertaken as a 
satisfaction to personality and as a pleasure. 
No one wishes to be free from work, but to 
be free and self-directive in his work. The 
drudgery of the machine furthers industrial 
liberty, and that voluntary co-operative indi- 
vidualism which is the goal of the industrial 
world. 


Such is Professor Triggs’ analysis of the 
situation; a very reasonalle and charming one. 
But, as I began by remarking, we cannot be 
sure until after the event whether or not the 
prophesy be true. Theories which relate not to 
an existing problem, but to something still in 
the future, cannot be more than speculations. 
Nothing seems more certain than that some 
form of Socialism awaits us; certainly no path 
leading towards the unknown has been more 
assiduously trodden than this, by the feet of 
innumerable dreamers, multitudes of specu- 
lators, and some real thinkers. A great deal of 
imagination and not a little logic have been ex- 
pended upon the problem. Yet, after all, it is 
quite probable that the final solution will be 
other than any one has foreseen. What has been 
done in this field has had one undeniable effect, 
and perhaps one only—it has prepared the 
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mind of the world for a change. It has demon- 
strated that the situation which now exists 
cannot be the final one. Incidentally, it has 
elucidated various collateral issues, which will 
enable us to proceed more promptly when the 
time arrives. But the Great Thing itself is on 
the knees of the gods; it is in the hands and 
the purpose of a wisdom and power which is 
above our own, unsearchable, having in view 
the interests not of today or of tomorrow, but of 
eternity. You and I will eagerly or slackly 
perform our little stunts; but their outcome 
will be overruled for ends better than we 
imagined—perhaps in opposition to those we 
hoped for. The ages have always mocked the 
pride of intellect, but the pure heart is mightier 
than time. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Sydney George Fisher. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2. 


I can easily understand that Mr. Fisher’s views 
upon our war of the revolution will hardly be made 
a text book in our common schools for some time to 
come. 

We are accustomed to delight ourselves in the 
delusion that we became an independent nation by 
a spontaneous rising of all the good and respectable 
colonists against the totally arbitrary and unjust 
conduct of England. Mr. Fisher attempts to show 
that it was largely the rag-tag and bob-tail element 
of our ancestors, assisted by a sprinkling of ‘‘rights 
of man’’ idealists, who made up the revolutionary 
army ; that England, while being guilty of many 
arbitrary acts, was not altogether the monster our 
school boys are taught, and that the efforts of the 
English to conciliate America, as evidenced by the 
dilatory tactics of Lord Howe in the beginning of 
the revolution, really went far to allow of the final 
success of the move for independence. He remarks 
in his preface: ‘‘The Revolution was a much more 
ugly and unpleasant affair than most of us imagine. 
I know of many people who talk a great deal of 
their ancestors, but who, I am quite sure, would not 
now take the side their ancestors chose. Nor was 
it a great, spontaneous, unanimous uprising, all 
righteousness, perfection and infallibility, a marvel 
of success at every step, and incapable of failure, as 
meny of us very naturally believe from what we 
have read.” 

To bea rebel in those days entailed unpleasant 
consequences if you did not happen to be trans- 
formed by success into a revclutionist. Our fore- 
fathers, who happened to be revolutionists also, did 
not have to be very old to remember the frightful tor- 
turing and beheading inflicted upon the followers of 
the Pretender of 1745. It was not two hundred years 
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previous when ‘Bloody heads and hind-quarters of 
rebels hung about (London) like butcher’s meat, the 
ghastly heads rotting and stinking for months on 
the poles at Temple Bar and on London Bridge, 
with the hair gradually falling off the grinning 
skulls, as the people passed them day by day.” 

Mr. Fisher contends that more than half the 
colonists were really against the idea of independ- 
ence, and that practically all the “‘better classes” were 
aghast at such an idea as separation from the mother 
country. He says: ‘‘One of the first results of the 
revolutionary movement was the rise of the ignorant 
classes into power and the steady deterioration in 
the character and manners of public men. Cobblers 
and mechanics became captains and colonels, or got 
important positions in state governments. The 
Congress seemed to have become narrow-minded, 
factious and contemptible. At all the taverns could 
be seen ragged and drunken loungers, of three or 
six months service in the patriot army, conspicuously 
labeling one another captain or colonel in a way 
that was very astonishing and disgusting to respect- 
able and conservative people.” All this, says Mr. 
Fisher, ‘‘caused torturing doubts to many enthusi- 
astic souls who had been reading about the rights 
of man. Thousands were halted altogether. It 
seemed too high a price to pay for independence, 
and, rather than submit to it, they went over to the 
side of the British government.” 

Even in Massachusetts the prospect of their (the 
ignorant class) rule seemed so terrible that the 
strongest of the patriots were often shaken in their 
purpose. How it fretted and unnerved John Adams 
is confessed in his diary. A man in Massachusetts 
one day congratulated him upon the anarchy, the 
insults to the judges, the closing of the courts, 
the mob violence, the tarring and feathering visited 
upon those who did not sympathize with the 
patriots. 

“Oh, Mr. Adams, what great things. 
have you and your colleagues done for us. 
We can never be grateful enough to you. 
There are no courts of justice now, and I 
hope there never will be again.” 

Adams for once in his life had no reply. This is 
what he writes of the incident : 

“Ts this the object for which I hav- 
been contending?” said I to myself, as I 
rode along without answer to the wretch; 
“are these the sentiments of such people, 
and how many of them are there in the 
country? Half the nation, for what I 
know ; for half the nation are debtors, if 
not more; and these have been in all 
countries the sentiments of debtors. If 
the power of the country should get into 
such hands, and there is danger that it 


will, to what purpose have we sacrificed 
our time, our health, and everything else ?” 
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While I cannot agree with all of Mr. Fisher’s 
conclusions, yet it is certain that the spiritual side 
of the longing for the ideal which impelled our 
forefathers into the revolutionary struggle had a 
very substantial material base. Some, indeed, had 
nothing to gain, in a material sense, and everything 
to lose ; yet they took the patriotic side. Still, it 
must be confessed that the patriot was usually the 
man who had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain, while the Tory was the man who had the 
opposite. It is exactly the same with the Socialist 
movement of, today. Most Socialists confessedly 
have nothing to lose but their chains, and yet I 
know that their devotion to Socialism is not inspired 
so much by what they expect ‘to get from it per- 
sonally, or for their class, as it is the result of an 
irresistible and universal impulse impelling us all to 
strive for the organization of a higher and better 
life for all humanity. 

While Mr. Fisher is correct in many of his de- 
ductions, yet his theory that communities and 
colonies have a natural instinct to desire independ- 
ence, irrespective of general conditions, is incorrect. 
In this very book he shows that the American 
colonists desired to keep up their connection with 
England, and it was only England’s stupidity and 
brutality that drove her children from her. Mr. 
Fisher would have us believe that Canada and 
Australia of today are only held as British colonies 
by force of arms. As a matter of fact, the British 
colonies of today are just as devoted to English rule 
as are the states of our Union devoted to Uncle 
Sam. Australia and Canada would no more think 
of separating from England than would a man’s 
hand think of leaving his body and setting up an 
independent existence of its own. It is the general 
law of life that the unit has an attraction for the 
largest possible organism which allows it to function 
naturally. The larger the organism to which you 
are attached, provided, of course, it is a healthy, 
normal organism, the greater is your spiritual life, 
and it is toward the largest life of the spirit we¢ all 
irresistibly tend. Our final goal is a universal] 
state embracing all the world, the complete brother- 
hood of man. Nothing else can ever satisfy man’s 
soul.—H. G. W. 


THE STORY OF IJAIN, OR THE EVOLU- 
TION OF A MIND. By Lady Florence 
Dixie. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 200 pages. $2. 

In very thin disguise, Lady Florence, under the 
name of Ijain, gives the story of her own life, and an 
interesting one it is, too, particularly to Socialists. 

Lady Florence is probably the only member of 
the English aristocracy who frankly confesses her- 
self a Socialist. It would seem that her radical 
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ideas were innate. Before she was five years old 
she had tempestuous discussions with her staid old 
nurse regarding the necessity of God having a wife, 
or rather the logical reasons as to why there should 
be a She-God if there were a He-God. 

The book is to a certain extent written to advance 
more liberality in the religious education of young 
people. That there is more necessity for such a 
work in England than in the United States, where 
the old-time orthodoxy is fast becoming extinct, is 
palpable. I take it that our religious beliefs so 
largely hang upon our economic beliefs that it is 
almost useless to expect much headway to be made 
against false religious teaching until false economic 
teaching has become a thing of the past. 

In this country a Coal Strike, combined with an 
honest ass like President Baer, has done more good 
in shaking the old-time religious belief in the 
sacredness of the right of private property than all 
the books ever written. 

However, in England conservative ideas in reli- 
gion are such a formidable bar to free discussion 
upon economic subjects that perhaps Lady Florence 
is right when she lays more stress upon the removal 
of religious than of economic superstition. 

The extraordinary feature of the book is the 
revelation of the precocity of Lady Florence. Long 
before there were Vegetarian Societies and Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Lady 
Florence was an intuitive convert to vegetarianism 
and an earnest advocate of the rights of animals. 
Before she was sixteen she had solved—solved in- 
tuitively—many of the great riddles of the universe 
that are yet vexing less poetic souls than hers. The 
following is from her diary, written when she was 
fifteen, nearly thirty years ago: 

*‘Science has not been able to unravel 
the past nor unveil the future. The men 
who write science are very clever, of 
course, and they know hundreds of things 
I know nothing about yet ; but their brains 
are not perfect enough yet to tell me what 
I want to know, and only a bigger brain 
than we have now will tell us. 

Truly we are still poor, blind caterpillars, 
waiting for our butterfly wings.’ 

Yes, all this is only too true. The scientists 
have analyzed for us, and we now await the poets 
winging their thoughts upon knowledge gained from 
science to give us the synthesis. When that is done 
we will have that complete and spiritual union of 
all men, one with the other, to develop that ‘‘bigger 
brain,” the brain of the perfect social organization 
of humanity, which will enable us all, as equal 
sharers in the divine intelligence, to solve the riddle 
of the universe. 

For man to know himself he must have a brain ; 
for the man to know his soul he must have the 
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brain of the perfect social organization, and that 
perfection can only come through Socialism. 


Lady Florence’s book is of especial interest from 
the great number of distinguished people with 
whom she has come into contact. There is a 
charming anecdote of the late Emperor of the 
French which throws a side light upon his character 
that may make him appear somewhat differently 
to the reader than he has usually been accustomed 
to estimate him. 


Briefly, there was a French soldier sentenced to 
imprisonment for striking an officer. Lady Flor- 
ence, then living in France, a child of six, was so 
wrought up by the spectacle of the man’s public 
degradation that she wrote a pathetic little note to 
the Emperor, begging for the soldier’s pardon. 
The Emporer immediately granted it, saying he 
could not resist the childish appeal. Later in life she 
met the Emperor, and he alluded to his clemency 
as one of the few pleasant remembrances of his life. 

Lady Florence’s Socialism may be seen cropping 
out in the following observation made after a night 
pilgrimage through Trafalgar Square : 


‘She glanced at other rough-looking 
miseries huddled on the steps of Nelson’s 
Monument. ‘Can the British Empire 
manage no better than this?’ she asked 
herself. ‘Was it to bolster up this strange 
arrangement of Society that Nelson fought 
and died? All around me lie the disin- 
herited of the Earth; Poverty out here, 
Wealth feasting and revelling in the pal- 
aces, Is it right? No, it is hideously 
wrong. Why isit? I cannot tell.’ ” 


Lady Florence wrote this years ago. She could 
not tell ¢he# why we had poverty, but now that she 
is a Socialist, she knows. 

Here is her view of the greatness of the English 
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Parliament, which will hardly flatter the members 
thereof : 


“She walked on towards Westminster, 
towards that Parliament of Men, who 
waste so much precious time in elegant 
poses, vapid utterances, dreary debates 
and useless legislation, and she wondered 
to herself how it was that the Nineteenth 
Century called itself civilized, and yet 
permitted the existence of such a silly 
anomaly as a House of Men trying to make 
sane and fair laws for men and women, 
without the assistance of women.” 


I fear Lady Florence will be a disappointed 
woman if she places too much confidence in any 
great effect woman suffrage will have upon the ques- 
tion of the abolition of poverty, While it is true 
the men have made but little good use of their right 
to the ballot, yet there is little to show that. there 
are very many women like Lady Florence who 
would make much better use of it if it were given to 
them. The admission of women to suffrage in cer- 
tain of our American states has been of advantage, 
possibly an unmixed advantage—certainly so to the 
women themselves, subjectively considered—but that 
the votes of these women have shown any greater 
appreciation of the right method of solving the 
social problem than those of the men is certainly 
not true. 

Women should have the ballot, certainly, by all 
means ; but the ballot without thought and force 
back of it did not solve the negro problem of the 
South, nor will it solve the woman problem of the 
North. 

The only way we can have a solution is by the 
whole community, men and women, being educated 
to understand the iniquity of allowing poverty to 
remain in the land when such .a simple remedy as 
Socialism is at hand to abolish it—H. G. W. 


GOLD THE HEY TO ALL LOCKS 


Chas. Filer, serving a ten-years’ term for bur- 
glary in the Trenton, N.J., State Prison from 
1896, has been pardoned to become superintend- 
ent of the Perfection Blind & Lockstitch Sewing 
Machine Company, incorporated in that State 
July 16th, with a $1,000,000 capital to manufac- 
ture a new drop stitch sewing machine which he 
invented after his incarceration, and it has been 


used successfully in the prison for three years. 
Mr. Filer receives $5,000 in cash and $10,000 
stock in the company, besides a handsome salary 
as superintendent. Richard Bosler, another con- 
vict, was pardoned at the same time in order to 
return to Germany to take possession of $50,000 
which he has recently inherited.— Financial 
Record. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND BUSINESS 


This department is opened for the purpose of keeping our friends and co-workers in touch with each 
other, and informed in regard to the progress of our mutual work. In it suggestions will be given from 
time to time as to how best to constantly improve and extend our work—yours and the Magazine’s. The 
primary object of this Magazine is to take a stand, calmly and firmly amid the rush of passing events, and 
interpret them, as they pass, in the light of the Socialist philosopy, so that the people may clearly 
perceive whither it is we are travelling so rapidly and be prepared to deal with the tremendous problems 


of the not far distant future. 
your co-operation. 
of readers. Let us be mutually helpful. 


We are trying to do our part ; but we can accomplish much more with 
It is for you to help us put the Magazine in the hands of the largest possible number 
If you strike upon some particularly effective method of 


getting subscribers that you think will succeed in getting a large number of people interested in the 


principles we are advocating, let us hear about it for our encouragement and inspiration. 


If you can 


suggest any improvements in the Magazine, we will be only too glad for suggestions 


Anaconda, Mont., Jan. 25. 
We have been making a hard fight for Socialism 
in this town, and feel that there is no better book 
to do it with than your Magazine. Two years ago 
Socialism was almost unknown in this place, but 
today it is very popular. 
Fraternally yours, 
JamEs T. BRENNAN. 


Sumner, Ore., Jan. 17. 
Life without Wilshire’s is like dinner without 
Very truly yours, 
W. C. Harris. 


dessert. 


We beg to draw the attention of agents and sub- 
scribers, who are entered in the Subscription Prize 
Contest, to the fact that the latter closes on May Ist, 
and that no subscriptions received in the office after 
that date will be counted. We therefore earnestly 
urge everyone to put forth their best efforts to 
secure subscriptions at the present low rate, as the 
subscription price will probably be advanced after 


May 1. 


Kline’s Landing, Ohio, Jan. 21. 
Your Magazine is immense, and I enjoy it more 
allthe time. I guess it must be the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are getting there in such fine 
shape. These $$ come mighty slow and hard, with 
the farmers, especially, in a tobacco section like 
this, where the Trust is getting in its work. 
Yours truly, JOHN J. KLINE. 


Pendleton, Ore., Jan. 14, 1903. 
The newsdealer here ordered some of your Maga- 
He sold them all out in less than half an 
hour, and could have sold many more. It was the 
first time the Magazine had been seen by the 


zines. 


readers here, and they were delighted with it. 


Yours, WaLrter A. Wyatt. 


Wherever possible, Post Office or Express Money 
Orders should be sent for subscriptions. We have to 
pay exchange on checks, and at the present low price 
of the Magazine the item of exchange is disproportion- 
ately large. Cash is apt to be lost in transit. Money ‘ 
Orders, if you please, comrades! 


Livingston, Mont., Jan. 10, 1903. 
It is with pleasure that I send you the names of 
twenty-four new subscribers. Among these are the 
names of some county officials and lawyers. 


Yours truly, MARTHA BAKER. 


Hennessy, Okla., Jan. 17, 1903. 

I enclose you a list of eighteen names, the result 
of about an hour of work on my part. My duties 
keep me quite busy, but if I can do anything to 
help the cause of education I like to do it. 

Yours, A. B. CULLUM. 


Eau Claire, Wis., Jan. 13, 1903. 
Shall soon have in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred subscribers here and surroundings for Wilshire’s 


Magazine, Very sincerely, R. O. STOLL. 
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Wns Bridge, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1903. 
I got these twenty-five subs in two days. 
Yours truly, Jos. F. LOUGHERY. 


Exeter, Calif., Jan. 11, 1903. 
Enclosed find money order for which you will 
please send your Magazine to the twelve names 


enclosed. I like your Magazine better than any- 
thing I have ever read. I will send you another 
list soon. Yours, T. M. DUNGAN. 


We feel that a word of explanation and apology is 
due to those of our subscribers who have not received 
their Magazines promptly in the past. Owing to the 
sudden and rapid increase in the number of subscrip- 
tions pouring into this office, it has been impossible for 
us to handle them with the regularity and dispatch to 
which they are entitled. Furthermore, if subscribers 
will kindly bear in mind that all Magazines are mailed 


from Toronto, they will appreciate that a delay is- 


inevitable between the receipt of the subscription at 
our office and the mailing of the Magazine from 
Toronto. As fast as possible these delays are being 
diminished and will soon be quite eliminated. In the 
meantime we beg that our readers will be patient. 

However, when a reasonable time has elapsed and 
the Magazine has not been received, we willappreciate 
notice of the fact, and will promptly investigate the 
matter and remedy the trouble immediately. We 
earnestly request the hearty co-operation of our 
readers and agents in these matters, and beg to assure 
them of our sincere appreciation. 


Reading, Pa., Feb. 9. 
Enclosed please find one yearly card. Please 
send the Magazine to the address given. He is a 
very poor man, with a family of thirteen children, 
and I have him about half our way, and he is really 
too poor to pay twenty-five cents for any paper, so 
I thought I would send it to him. He is a good 
reader and knows when he reads what it means. 
Yours, R. FIsTEr. 


(Editorial Note.—Bravo, Comrade Fister. Here is, 
indeed, Christian Socialism doing its best work. Let 
us continue to uplift our poorer brother, so earnestly 
seeking the light of truth.—HKditor.) 


Okla., Okla. 
Send two copies of your Magazine, one to me 
and one to my wife, Mrs. A. F. Connor, same P. O. 
address. When they both come I’ll have one to 
loan, I don’t want to miss a number of Wilshire’s, 
if possible. Yours fraternally, 
S. J. Connor. 


Portlanc, Ore., Feb. 2. 

I am acquainted with most of the prominent peri- 
odicals, and I want to say with emphasis that Wil- 
shire’s is par excellence, the vanguard of them all. 
Your editorials are original, terse and logical, and 
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(may I say it) not devoi | of ideality. It is ajoy to 
read your Magazine. I am sorry that I cannot do 
much for the cause of Socialism. With such 
heroic and unselfish men as Wilshire, Wayland, and 
Father McGrady, and hosts of good men and 
women who are with us, and are to be with us soon, 
the cause will win. Yours in comradeship, 
Tuos. R. KEmp. 


Richmond, Va. 

I was invited to speak to the street car men 
of this city last Friday and when I got 
through I called their attention to the merits of 
your Magazine and succeeded in getting twenty-four 
subscribers. Our local here, of which I am an 
organizer, is getting along splendidly. We had 
eight members one year ago ; we~now have eighty- 
six, and we have a fine hall for propaganda work. 
Our local makes it a point to impress on all its 
members the absolute necessity of giving the ad- 
vertisers in your paver the preference. All our 
Wilshire’s are loaned out to those who show an 
inclination to study. Yours, 

JOHN CATRELL. 
Lynn, Mass., Jan. 23. 

Please send me eight subscription cards. I re- 
ceived eight last month, which I intended to sell 
where I work, but I made two stops on the way and 
the cards went like hot cakes, and I arrived at the 
works empty-handed, save for a few back numbers 
of Wilshire’s Magazine which I borrowed at my 
second stop. These were gobbled up before I had 
even time to glance at the table of contents. 


Yours truly, F. L. JOHNSON. 


It is of the utmost importance that agents and 
subscribers in sending a remittance should state ex- 
p-‘citly whether the same is for a new subscription 
or renewal, as this information will save considerable 
time to both you and ourselves. 


Deerfield, N. H., Jan. 26. 

I was a delegate from Manchester to the Omaha 
convention, and I now realize how utterly inadequate 
all the measures proposed there would be to settle 
the industrial conflict now being waged, and am 
out for Socialism with a big S, as are most of the 
old populists here. Yours truly, 


J. A. WHITTIER. 


Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 26. 
Enclosed please find my check in payment for 
the thirty-four subscriptions enclosed. This makes 
one hundred and thirty-eight subs. to my credit in 
the contest. Respectfully yours, 
Ernest D, Hutt. 


